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ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. 


LARDNER’S, ON THE JEWISH 


SABBATIC YEAR. 
To Mr. Neal. 


2 ee 


March 6, 1752. 





Dear 

In your letter of the 4th inst. 
you put the question, ‘* Whether 
there is any evidence in Josephus, 


‘or any of the Jewish historians, 


that God’s promise to the Jews, 
that their lands should’ yield an 
extraordinary increase the sixth 
year, in consequence of their ly- 
ing uncultivated the seventh, was 
constantly, or for any space of 
time, fulfilled ?” | 

In answer to which, I observe, 
Josephus in his Antiquities, b. xi. 
ch. 8, says, that when the Jews 
had appeased Alexander, who had 
been offended with their conduct, 
during the siege of Tyre, they 
** presented a petition to him, 
that they might be permitted to 
live according to the laws of their 
country, and be exempted every 
seventh year from paying tribute, 
because that year, according to 
their law, they neither sowed nor 
reaped.” Which implies, that 

ey were under some disadvan. 
tage at that time, and could not 
VoL. v. Y 


then so well pay tribute as at an. 
other time. He. has besides, I 
believe, several times spoken . of 
their not sowing the seventh year ; 
and, usually, some difficulties or 
inconveniencies attended them. 
However, .from him‘it clearly ap. 
pears, that the Jews, after the re. 
turn from the Babylonish captivi- 
ty, endeavoured to observe fheMo- 
saic laws concerning the seventh 
year. But I do not recollect, 
that he ever speaks of their ob- 
serving the fiftieth year, or the 
forty-ninth yéar, or the year of 
Jubilee. The institution of the 
sabbatical seventh year, and year 


‘of Jubilee, you may sée Ley, 


xxv. and perceive what thin 

were then to be done, about re- 
leasing of ‘servants, and the re. 
turn of lands to their owners. 
This last, relating especially to 
lands, could not be observed after 


‘the return from the captivity, be. 
‘cause the Jews were not ‘then se. 


verally settled on the lands be. 
longing to their tribes. 
I once in, I believe, two dis. 
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courses, showed, in a great va- 
riety of instances, the equity of 
the laws of Moses, and particu- 
larly those relating to the sabba- 
tical years. And from thence I 
was led to inquire, whether these 
laws were ever put in execution ? 
And I thought there was too much 
reason to think, they never were 
practised all the time of the Old 
Testament before the Babylonish 
captivity ; for, if they had, they 
must have been taken notice of. 
The transactions of a year of Ju- 
bilee were important things, and 
a national concern. ‘There is 
sometimes an account of keeping 
the passover, an annual solemnity. 
Why should not there be also of 
a septenmal, or quinquagesimal 
solemnity, which are more con- 
siderable. The neglect of these 
solemnities, when the kings were 
idolatrous, may be accounted for; 
but at other times, it seems strange, 
and yet, I fear, was matter of 
fact. Be pleased to read 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21. and consider, whe. 
ther it is not there implied, that 
the land of Judea had never en. 
joyed her sabbaths, or the years 
of rest, which God had appointed, 
In Jerem. xxxiv. 8, &c. is an ace 
count of an attempt to set servants 
or slaves at liberty, according to 
the institution of the seventh sab. 
batical year, But it was not ef. 
fected. By Hebrews and Hebrew. 
esses I suppose to be those who 
were not Jews by birth, to whom 
alone these laws reached. And, 
perhaps, one reason why this law 
was not obeyed, was the covet. 
ousness of great and rich men, 
The Jews, after the return from 
the captivity, were, generally, 
cured of idolatry, and became 
sealous for the law. But it was 
searce to be expected, that the 


promise, relating to the great in, 
crease of the sixth year, shoal 
then be fulfilled. The Jews ig 
that space were seldom an inde 
pendent people, but were sub 
ject either to the Persians, or to 
Alexander, or his successors, and 
afterwards to the Romans, If 
Divine Providence did not so far 
favour them, as to keep them 
from subjection to foreigners, it 
was not to be expected that they 
should enjoy all the distinctions 
which had been stipulated, upon 
the condition of exact obedience 
and conformity to the law that 
had been given them. 

You remember the history in 
2 Kings xxii, xxiii. of repairing 
the temple, and finding the laws, 
and keeping the passover, after 
the wicked reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon. ‘This is a most de 
plorable case. ‘ 

The law found in the temple 
could not be the original book 
writ by Moses, but a copy of the 
Jaws or books of Moses. None 
had seen a book of the laws bee 
fore, neither Josiah, nor any of 
his courtiers and wise counsellors. 
The law, therefore, was then in 
great danger of being quite lost 
There was a copy then among 
the Samaritans, but whether any 
other among the Jews may be 
questioned, though we cannot say 
there was not, ‘That book of the 
law found in the temple, had proe 
bably been many years before s¢ 
creted, for safety, by some pious 
Israclite or Levite, now dead, m 
some private place. Neither the 
king nor his counsellors knew 
what the book contained. They 
had indeed begun to repair the 
temple ; that building was visible, 
and they knew it had been abused 
to idolatry, though consecrated 
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to the one God of heaven. Him, 
it is likely, they intended to wor- 
ship by sacrifices, as well as they 
could. But the passover was not 
kept till after the finding of the 
book of the law, and could not 
have been exactly kept before. 
Now, it may be well supposed, 
that divers copies of the law were 
writ out for the use of the king 
and others. I have put down 
such thoughts as have at present 
occurred to my mind, If they 
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are not quite satisfactory, they 
may, however, possibly lead you 
into some further inquiries which 
may give more satisfaction. 
I am, 
N. LARDNER. 
P.S. The institution of syna- 
gogue worship may be reckoned 
one great cause of the alteration 
of the Jewish people for the better 
after the captivity. Before which 
time there were no synagogues, 
so far as can be perceived. 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SERVETUS, IN LETTERS TO THE REV. 
JEDEDIAH MORSE, D. D.—-LETTER Il. 





Dec. 7, 1807. 
Rev. and respected Sir, 

Though the history of the Re. 
formation has been written by 
Brand, Seckendorff, Gerdes, Mo. 
sheim, Venema, who, however, 
confined themselves either to the 
Reformation at large, or more 
particularly to a sect of a special 
denomination, or to the countries 
in which they resided,—I do not 
recollect to have met with any 
elaborate and complete perform- 
ance, exhibiting afull view of the 
state of the Christian church* 
at large, in Europe, at the end of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th century. 

When I consider how little yet 
is performed, compared to what 
remains undone; when I reflect 
On the arduous task, I should 
hot dare to burthen with it any 
single individual; névertheless, I 


can scarce refrain my wishes, 
that some one of superior abilities, 
of indefatigable industry, of rigid 
impartiality, with a candid, acute, 
pious, and enlightened mind, 
would undertake the charge. This 
would spread as brilliant a light 
on Europe’s ecclesiastical history, 
as Robertson’s Introduction of 
Charles V. did on the political 
situation of that period. 

There is another point of view, 
as pleasing as instructive, from 
which I should desire to see this 
momentous period considered, viz. 
the developement of the means 
and ways through which God’s 
adorable providence consummated 
this grand event. This, perhaps, 
would include one century more; 
and it might then become evident, 
that many. heterogeneous mate. 
rials, many eccentric opinions, 
which we abhor ; many persecuted 


* Rome, abominably corru as it was, was deemed by the uofarmers. trae 
church of Christ, as Calvin ag letter to Jac, Saddlet, and Melanchton in his 


discourse with Eccius, in 1540. 
* is no dispute, as it a 


general uniformity 


against Servetus.""—Op. iv. p. 64 


On the first article of our confession,” says he, 
there-from, that our churches faithfully defended the 


6. Fol. 


Query, Might not the name of church of Christ with more propriety be gives 
phon even to deep corrupted Rome, from regard to the few 


fish y spowate 
preserved in it from tbe gencral covtagion ? 
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and burned for witchcraft, espe- 
cially in Italy, contributed to 
bring forward, at last, the pure 
and unpolluted doctrine of our 
Lord. 

That Servetus was disgusted 
with the idolatry of the church 
of Rome, and actually separated 
from it, is beyond doubt; though 
he incurred by his exertions the 
hatred both of the reformers and 
papists. This, with his superior 
talents, with his unsullied charac- 
ter, makes his biography inter- 
esting; which induces me to offer 
to your criticism a more complete 
Sketch, than has yet appeared 
in our language, in this conti- 
nent, 

Micuaert Servetvs, born at 
Villa-nueva, in Arragon, in 1509, 
descended from a decent family. 
Hlis father was a notary public. 
Fducated in the Roman Catholic 
religion, instructed by the Domi- 
nicans in the liberal arts, he was 
sent to the academy at Toulouse, 
where he studied law during three 
years. He became acquainted 
about this period with the Sacred 
Scripture; spurred, perhaps, in 
the ardour of his mind, by the 
great fame obtained by the re- 
formers, and longing to rise from 
obscurity, he soon discovered 
many errors and abuses in the 
church of Rome, and laid then 
the foundation of his opinion con. 
cerning the doctrine of the Tri. 
nity, as no Antitrinitarians did 
at that Ume reside in this city. 
What had been insinuated, that 
he sojourned a while in Africa, 
and borrowed his opinions from 
Mahomet's followers, has long 


since been exploded, as a noto 
rious calumny, by Crellius, La 
Roche, Mosheim, and lately, by 
Bockius. Besides, a superficial 
acquaintance with the errors of 
Servetus, is more than sufficient 
to refute this suggestion. In these 
is nothing homogeneous with those 
of the Arabian impostor ; as he 
rather acceded to those of Paul 
of Samusata, Photinus, and othen 
congenial to them. 

It is, nevertheless, not impos 
sible, that Servetus was imbued 
with some of these opinions, in 
his journey through Italy; when 
he, in the suit of a Dominican | 
confessor of Charles V. in the be. 
ginning of 1530, saw the coro. 
nation of the new emperor, though 
others have placed this journey @ 
few years later, before 1535: 
however that may be, it is evident, 
that Servetus was shocked with 
the pomp of the Roman pontiff, 
and more yet with that sort of 
adoration, with which he saw him 
received. 

Whatever weight is given to the 
clandestine meetings in the tet. 
ritories of Venice about this time, 
which point is more fully discussed 
by Bockius+ than hitherto was 
done, so much is placed beyond 
dispute, that many learned men 
in Italy, dignitaries of the church 
as well as laymen, condemned 
the reigning superstitions ; and, 
though they conformed to them 
in public, discussed these subs 
jects freely in private, Among 
these worthies claimed a rank, 
Rembus, Sadolet, and, _ before 
them, Pomponatus, Picus Miran 
dola, and yet earlier, Matteo Pal- 


® Restitut. Christ. p. 46a, compared with his preface to the tables of 


Prolemzus. 


t Tom. ii. cap. ii, pp. 406—418, 
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mieri and Cecco D’Ascoli, phy- 
sician of John XXIII. burned at 
Florence, 25th Sept. 1327, at the 
age of 60. 

But, whether Servetus was in- 
structed in these opinions by 
others, or that he adopted them 
from his own inquisitive mind ; so 
much is certain, that he did not 
think it prudent to divulge them 
in France. He flattered himself 
with greater security in Germany, 
where more liberty of inquiry was 
indulged, and where several po- 
tent princes secretly favoured the 
bold attacks on the popedom by the 
religionists. He went accordingly 
through Geneva and Lyons to 
Swisserland, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Basil, about 1530, Here 
he was upon a friendly footing 
with CEcolampadius, with whom 
he often conversed about various 
religious topics. Though Uico. 
lampadius appears to have been 
generally pretty rigid in points 
deemed by him essential, he, how- 
ever, was not void of liberality in 
more indifferent, as Is evident 
from his moderate disputes with 
Zuinglius.* It appears from the 
conversations between him and 
Servetus, that the latter too was 
not easily induced to part with 
opinions, once, as he believed, 
adopted on conviction.t 

Similar discussions alienated 
many from Servetus, while he was 
at Basil, where CEcolampadius 
was in full authority, highly re. 
spected and deservedly beloved, 
Servetus went in 1531 to Stras- 
burg, in which city he became 


acquainted with two other of the 
reformers, Capito and Bucerus. 

Hlere, it seems, that Servetus 
searched for opportunities to com- 
municate his religious opinions to 
his new acguaintances, and heare 
kened, adie. more to an are 
dent zeal, tor what he supposed 
the truth, than to the voice of 
prudence ; at least, if we believe 
what Calvin reports, that Bucerus 
declared him before his congrega. 
tion, worthy to be torn in pieces, 
and his bowels ript from his body :t 
which, if true, and I see no solid 
reason, Sir, to doubt here Calvin's 
veracity, may be rather attributed 
to an involuntary expression of 
inconsiderate zeal, in a man s0 
moderate as Bucerus, 

Servetus returned, for a short 
while, to Basil, but not well ace 
quainted with the German lan. 
guage, and destitute of sufficient 
means to provide decently for 
himselt, perhaps considering hime 
self not in safety in that city, he 
retreated to Lyons, in France, 
where he tarried about three years, 

There is no appearance of truth 
in the report, that Servetus was 
compelled by the magistrate . of 
Basil to leave their city. It was 
a voluntary act. Qtcolampadius, 
advised by Zuinglius to be on his 
guard, that Servetus’s errors might 
not be spread in his congregation, 
had addressed a letter to the 
magistrate, with the complaint, 
that Servetus had lust bis me in 
similar inquiries, that he could 
have employed to more advantage, 
but he called him, nevertheless, 


* Th. Erastus de Exeomm. Thes. and there a letter of Bullinger, Jan. r¢70. 
+ See the Letter of GEcolampadius to Servetus, before he had published his 
book, de Trinittis Erroribus. Venema H. E. Tom. vii. p. 463. Epist. oe ct 


Ccolampadii, lib.i. p. 83. and CEcolampadius’s Letter to Servetus, by M 
$ Ep. s56:ad Sulcetum, pp. 293, 294. “ qui, avulsis visceribus, discerperetur." 
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a good man, and finishes with 
asserting, that Servetus was wil- 
ling to retract, where he was in 
error, so that he rather deserved 
pity and forgivencss.* 

What corroborates 
that the clergy of Basi) do not, 
in their letter, 18th Oct. 1553, 
to those of Geneva, mention one 
single word about this expulsion, 
which they would vot have omit. 
ted, if it had actually taken place. 

It further appears from this cor- 
respondence, that Servetus come 
municated his writings to Gico. 
lampadius, and that he, as he 
presumptuously engaged to per. 
form before he left Basil, wrote 
afterwards some kind of apology, 
which looked like a recantation, 
printed at the head of his first 
treatise. It deserves a remark, 
that Servetus said, ** that he did 
so, not because he believed his 
opinions false, but rather con. 
sidered these as imperfectly writ. 
ten from a youth as yet too little 
instructed.’ 

[t deserves notice in this place, 
that, though Servetus communi- 
cated frecly lis sentiments to the 
earned, he carefully abstained 
from divulging them in public. 
Thus he appealed with confidence 
in his apology to the senate of Ge. 
neva, that as, whilst he had been 
in Germany, he ncver spoke about 
them to others, as with Gcolam. 
padius, Bucerus, and Capito, so 
neither did he speak a word on the 
subject in France.{ So that the 
contrary assertion Cannot be enti. 
tled to any credit, that he did so 


thi 5 is, 
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in France from the year 1595, 
when only fourteen years old. 

ile delivered at Basil his book, 
de Trinitatis Errortbus, toa hook. 
seller, Con. Rouss, for publica 
cation, who sent it to Haguenau, 
in Alsace, where it was printed and 
published, 1531, by John Seccer, 
under the inspection of Servetus, 
who, for this purpose, had moved 
to Strasburg. 

New as the subject was, roughly 
as it was brought forward, harsh 
as were the expressions, you Calle 
not wonder, Sir, that this, in 
many respects, insignificant book 
made a great sensation in Gere 
many, among the learned and une 
learned; especially when you fe 
collect, that many ef the first 
class were long since highly dis- 
gusted by the crude manner and 
scholastic subtleties, in which 
the doctrine of the Trinity was 
taught. The name itself was odie 
ous to Calvin and Luther, of whom 
the first called it a popish God or 
idol, a mere human invention, 
a barbarous, insipid, and profane 
word. 

Servetus published, to soften 
the unfavourable impression, and 
still the threatening storm, in 1532, 
two Dialogues, on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which he studied 
to mollify his harsh expressions, 
and explain and defend his opie 
nions. The natural consequence 
of it was, that many were more 
exasperated against him, while 4 
few adopted his notions and spread 
them abroad. 

(Ecolampadius requested Bu- 


7 * . . 
Ego sanc, diligenter perlustrato eo, reperio, longe potuisse melius locare ope 
Fa BONUM ILLUM VIRUM.—————<Jlle, qui errores scripsit cosdem agnitos 


scriptis retractaret : 
mandum fuerit. 


t Non quod falsa sint, sed imperfecta et a 


$ Bibl. Angl. p, 136, 


forte et homini ignoscendum neque lapsum esse tantl ARP 


arvulo parvulis scripta, 


Mem, de Lit. Lond, 1712. vob i. P3756 

















ger to inform Luther, ‘ that 
Servetus’s book was published in 
another place, without their 
know ledge "0 sO alarmed were the 
clergy in Swisserland, lest it 
should be supposed thas they 
supported heresy. But Melanch- 
ton’s singular judgment deserves 
your particular regard, Sir, in 
more than one respect, I shall 
exert myself to give you his own 
words, as near as it isn My power. 
© You ask me what I think about 
Servetus ? I see well, that he does 
nether want acuteness or Cun. 
ning,t in disputing, but I cannot 
allow him any energy.} He has, 
moreover, as it appears to me, 
confused imaginations ; neither Is 
sufficiently able to explain his 
thoughts with precision, He un- 
questionably speaks as a madman 
about justification: about the 
trinity megs 7s Teiad0s, you know, 
that I have always been apprehen- 
sive, that similar things, sooner 
or later,§ would break out. 
Good God! what tragedies will 
this question excite among poste. 
rity bi Ew vmdcacis 6 Aoyos, E 
isi Unésacis +o mvevjsa—if the 
word be an hypostasis, if the spi- 
rit be an hypostasis) I hold fast to 
those words of 8S. S. which com- 
mand the invocation of Christ, 
which is, to crown him with the 
honour of divinity, and is full of 
consulationras de Beas rwy Umosa 
Cry, xa} diadoods axpiBws y= 
Téiv—ou TAavy cungecci—but to 
inquire more accurately into the 
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identity and differences of the 
hypostases, is not very useful.’{J 

This book of Servetus was supe 
pressed at Ratisbon, through the 
zeal of Jo. Cochlwus, in 1532.4 

It was sold at a high price at 
Paris, at the auction of the lie 
brary of Du Fay, for 450 livres 
of France; at the auction of 
Godir. Jungst, at Bremen, for 
25 d.** tll another edition was 
procured by Georg. Serpillus, 
super-intendant at Ratisbon,t+ 
and a Dutch translation, in 1620, 
by Regnerus Vitellius.tf 

During his residence at Lyens, 
Servetus maintained himself by 
correcting the press, which, as 
you will recollect, Sir, was, at 
at that period, generally performed 
by men of abilities.4§ From Lyons 
he went to Paris, and, leaving 
the study of law, he devoted hime 
self to physic, under the cele 
brated Sylvius and Farnell, to 
which change he might have been 
induced by his delicate bodily 
constitution. In this noble art he 
exerted himself with so much 
success, that he was decorated 
with the degree of doctor, as he 
before had obtained that of master 
of arts in philosophy. 

Invested with these honours, he 
delivered public lectures in geo. 
graphy and mathematics, while 
he followed his profession as a 
physician. 

Informed that Calvin was ar. 
rived in that city, he requested a 
conference with him, which he 


* Geol. et Zuing. Lett. iv. B. p. 80x. Basil, 1591. 


t Vafrum. $ Gravitatem, 


| 2p. ad Camerarium, an. 1533, lib. iv. E 
Lett. to Brentius, an. 1533 of July, in E 


§ Aliguando. 
. 140, compared with Mclanchton’s 


pp: Melancht. p. 377: 


{_ Bockius, ‘Tom, ii. ch, ii. p. 337- Surias comm. sui temp. p. 288, 


** Mosheim, § lxiv. 
it Bockius, Tom, ii, ch. ii, Pp. 338. 


++ Bibl. 


Hall, Tom. iv. p. 128. 
§§ Zeltner centur, clar. correct. p, 499- 
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easily obtained, but Servetus did 
nut appear, “ fearing,” said Be- 
ga, “ Calvin’s aspect,” which 
would be more probable, ii Cal- 
vin had requested this interview. 
Now it is more probable, that 
Servetus, sincerely desiring fora 
personal acquaintance with this 
great man, was deterred from It, 
through an apprehension of dans 
ger, which threatened all sepa. 


Sabbatic Year. 


rated from the catholic church, J 
and more so at that period in Pa, 


ris, than any where else, accord, 
ing to the same Beza, who wa 
much alarmed for Calvin’s safety, 


In my next I shall send you a 7 


cursory review of the lucubration - 
of Servetus, during tbis intervad 7 ~ 


of time ; while I remain, 
Yours, &c. 
CANDIDUS. 


= .. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





ON THE JEWISH SABBATIC YEAR. 


———__—_—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Cambridge, Ieb. 25, 1810. 
SIR, 

The late Jubilee, objectionable 
as it was in some respects, and 
ridiculous in others, could not 
fail to turn men’s thoughts on the 
Jewish insutution which bore that 
name. I have been considering 
the subject with some attention, 
and | find I cannot avoid coming 
to one or other of these conclu- 
sions :—that the Jubilee, if regu. 
larly or frequently observed by 
the Jews, is an irrefragable proof 
of the divine legation of Moses ; 
but that, if never observed, as 1s 
the opinion of the learned, it re- 
flects discredit upon the Jewish 
legislator. ‘The same argument 
holds as to the sabbatic year, 

I was preparing a paper on this 
subject for your liberal work, 
when | came across a_ letter 
of Dr. Middleton's (formerly 
principal libranan of this univer- 


sity) to Dr. Warburton; wherein 7 


the difficulty is briefly, but 


strongly stated. I have copied it F 


for your use; and should you 


think fit to print it, I trust it will 7 
be noticed by some of your able | 
correspondents, by whom I should BE: 
be most happy to be re-instated m | 





my reverence of the institutes o | 
Moses, The subject is import. | 
ant; the credibility of the Old | 


Covenant depends upon it, It ss 


needs not to be added, that itis > 
= 


one which the learned only ¢aa 
handle. 

Reserving myself for a future 
occasion, I am, a disciple of Dr. 
Middleton’s, 

One or THE AcaDEmic SECt 


Extract froma letter of Dr. Middle 
ton's to Dr. Warburton, dated 
Dorchester, Sept. I» 1736 
[Middleton's Works, 8vo. ¥h 
L. p. 381.] 

“ I should be glad to hear that yow 
great work goes on successfully; ant, 
as a sure omen of satisfying others, 
ou find more and more satisfaction from 
it yourself. When I was last in Low 
Imet with a little piece, written wid 


oe 
Pea 
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Particulars concerning 


the same view, and on the same plan 
with yours, an anonymous letter from 
Geneva, evincing the divine mission of 
Moses, from the institution of the sabbatic 
year. The author sets out, like you, 
from this single postulatum, that Moses 
was a consummate lawgiver ; and shews, 
that he could never have enjoined a 
law, so evbimsical, impolitic, and bazard- 
cus; exposing the people to certain Jamin, 
as oft as the preceding or following year 

proved barren, if He, who bas all nature 
at command bad not warranted the success 

of it, The letter is ingenious and 

sprightly, and dresses out, in a variety 

of colours, the absurdity of the institu- 

tion, on the supposition of its being hu- 

man. It is in French, and published in 

Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. Xxx. 

But, will not this gaiety of eg. 
the law be found too adventurous, an 
expose your postulatum itself to some ha- 
zard? Especially when there is a fact, 
generally allowed by the leamed, that 
scems to overturn all this specious rea- 
soning at once: viz. that this law of the 
sabbatic year was never observed. For, if 
so, it may be objected, with some show 
of reason, that Moses had charged him- 
self with the issue of events too delicate 
and beyond his reach, and inapresentiy 
enjoined what use and experience showe 
to be impracticable. 





S. and J. Crelfius, §c. ify 
J am apprchensive, likewise, that you: 
work will not stand wholly clear of ob- 
jectiors : your scheme, as I take it, is 
to show, that se able a man as Moses 
could not possibly hawe omitied the doctrine 
of a future state, thought so neessary to 
government by all etber legislators, bad be 
not done it by the express direction of the 
Deity ; and that under the miraculous dis- 
pensations of the Theocracy, be could neither 
want it bimself for the enforcing a respect 
to bis laws, nor yet the people for the en- 
couragement of their obedience. But what 
was the consequence? Why, the pco- 
ple were perpetually aes ing either 
to the su itions of Egypt, or the idol- 
atries of Cunaan; and ured with the 
load of their ceremonies, wholly drop- 
ped them at last, and sunk into all kinds 
of vice and profaneness; till the pro- 
phets, in order to revive and preserve a 
sense of religion amongst them, began to 
reach up the rational duties of mora- 
ity, and insinuate the doctrine of a future 
state, 

As in the other case, then, some may 
be apt to say, that Moses had instituted 
what could not be practised without ~ 
ruin to the state; so in this, that he had 
overlooked what could not be omitted 
without ruin to religion.” 





PARTICULARS CONCERNING 8. AND J. CRELLIUS, LELIUS SOCINUs, 


AND HA 


RTLEY. 





To the Editor of the 


Clapton, March 3, 1810. 
SIR, 

On reading the Memoir which 
a much esteemed friend has con- 
tributed to your last number, it 
occurred to me, that Crellius was 
somewhere mentioned as having 
enjoyed a personal acquaintance 
with Tillotson. I have since found 
the following passage in Birch’s 
Life of the Archbishop, (p. 426, 
2d ed.) among Jortin’s ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Remarks,” on that “pre- 
late’s sermons, 
*' Tillotson printed the Sermons on the 


vinit of Christ to vindicate himself 
“ns ¢ charge of Socinianism, that is, 

an accusation entirely groundless. 
T have been told that Crellius, a Soci- 


VOL. v. 





Monthly Repository. 


nian, aud a descendant of the more ce- 
lebrated Crellius, who used, when he 
came over hither, to visit the archbishop, 
and to converse with him, justified him 
on this head, and declared, that Tillot- 
son had often disputed with him in s 
friendly way upon the subject of the 
Trinity, and that he was the best rca- 
soner, and had the most to say for him- 
self, of any adversary he had ever en- 
countered.” , 


If Jortin were rightly informed 
on this subject, and referred to 
Samuel Crellius, Bock must have 
been mistaken as to the year in 
which he first visited England, for 
Tillotson died in 1694, I lately 
met with an opinion, attributed 
to the first Crellius, so inconsist. 
ent with the amiable views of hjs 
2 
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character, given in Memoirs of 
Socinus, (p. 418.) that I hope it 
cull be easily proved to be a Cae 
lumny. In the Nouveau Diction- 
naire Historique, (1772, ii. 343.) 


at the end of a short article of 


Crellius, having mentioned among 
his works, Des écrits de Morale, 
meaning his Christian Ethics, the 
writer adds, 

Dans lesquels i] permet aux maris de 
battre leurs femmes. Cette décision ré- 
volteroit & coup sir nos Frangoises.” 

Having referred to the *“* Me. 
moirs of Socinus,” 1am persuaded 
that the candid author of that 
valuable work will readily allow 
me to correct, or rather to render 
complete, the following passage 
in his account of Lelius, (Intro. 
duction, p. Xie) 

“ At the age of twenty-one, he left 
tealy, in 1547, and aw four years in 
visiting France, Holland, Germany,and 
Poland: at last, he fixed his residence at 
Zurich, in Switzerland.” 

‘The author of the Memoirs has 
very liberally acknowledged his 
oblivations to the Life of Socinus, 
prefixed to his works by a Polish 
knight, Przipcovius. I have a 
copy of that Life in a very small 
24mo. volume, printed Eleuthe. 
ropoli Typis Godfrid: Philadei. 
phi, 1651. The travels of Lelius 
are thus expressed, (p. 6.) 

1547. Proximo quadriennio Galliam, 
Britanniam, Belgium, Germaniam uni- 





Authors of ** Forms of Devotion,” 


versam, ipsam quoque Poloniam emer. 
sus, apud Helvetios Tiguri sedem fix; 

From this passage it appean 
that Lelius Socinus visited Britair 
as well as the various countrie 
mentioned in the Memoirs. |: 
was during the reign of Edwari 
VI. when Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, professed advocates for 
the free use of the Scriptures 
were employing the royal child’ 
authority to persecute unto death 
such as could not find in thos 
Scriptures the same doctrine with 
themselves. The visit of Lelivs 
Socinus to our country, at such 
a period, could not be very agree. 
able, nor, indeed, safe, had he 
discovered his opinions. 

Your insertion of Hartley's Let. 
ters reminded me of an anecdote 
concerning him, which I heard | 
some years ago, I believe, in con 
versation with Dr, Priestley, while 
he resided in this village. Dr. Ht 
when preparing his great work, 
engaged several of his friends, on 
of whom was the late bishop Law, 
to communicate their observation 
on young persons, with a view fo 
the confirmation of his theory. 
This correspondence, if recover 
able, could hardly fail to be very 
interesting, 

Yours, 


R. 





AUTHORS oF ** FORMS OF DEVOTION.” 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 
In your fourth vol. p. 551, there 


senting minister, well known i 
the biographical department of I | 


is an inquiry after the authors of terature, to Dr. Leland, (autho! 


ai2mo volume, intitled “ Forms 
of Devotion for the Use of Fami. 
lies,”” printed 1758. I have a 
copy of it, in a blank leaf of 
which itis ascribed, as is said, 
on the authority of a living dis- 





of the View of Deistical Writers, 
Dr. Weld, Dr. Duchal, and Ms 
Mears, who wrote a Treatise © 
the Lord’s Supper. 

fam, Sir, 
y # 
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THE DECLINE OF PRESBYTLIRIAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Derkinfield, March 20, 1810, 
SIR, 

Notwithstanding the subject of 
the decay of dissenting congrega- 
tions has occupied many pages ot 
the Repository already, I think it 
is by no means exhausted; and, 
without troubling you with re- 
marks on any preceding paper 
devoted to this inquiry, I shall 
confine myself to such additional 
observations, as have hitherto re. 
mained unnoticed, 

Sir Thomas Browne, develop. 
ing the religion of his pvofession, 
gave the public his Religio Medie 
ci; and, in imitation of him, 
Dryden produced his Religio La- 
ich. It yet remains tor the world 
to be favoured with Religio Rei- 
public). What it is may, per. 
haps, be best ascertained by in- 
quiring what it is not; and, as it 
has yet assumed no systematic 
arrangement, it is only by occa- 
sional incidents that we are fur- 
nished with any materials towards 
drawing its outline. That it is 
hot favourable to congregational 
devotion, appears from the fol- 
lowing declaration ofa poet, whose 
eminent talents have been devoted 
to the cause. 


“ Let others seek the house of pray’r, 
I to the woodlands will repair, 
And find religion there.” 


That it is at enmity with old 
establishments, and counts lightly 
the authority of divine injunctions 
or divine prohibitions, the “* Age 
of Reason” can abundantly sub- 


stantiate. And, although other 
Christian denominations have been 
thinned of their members by this 
recent and prevailing delusion, 
yet the Unitarian ones have been 
particularly lable to it trom the 
freer spirit of inquiry, and the reas 
dier opening that new discussions 
find among them. 

‘The etfect of this in some of the 
well-educated, but more parti- 
cularly in the impressible and 
halt-ripened understandings of our 
younger brethren, who, that isin 
a congregational connection, has 
not witnessed? who, that is in. 
terested in the religious improve- 
ment of his neighbour, has not to 
deplore ? 

Another cause of decay, but 
this is experienced only among 
the illiterate, is the disuse of de. 
nunciation, threatening and a. 
larm. This our rough-mouthed 
orators used as a_battering-ram 
formerly, in besieging the fort. 
ress of the heart. The language 
of momentary penitence then was, 
and now jis, * I like to be told of 
my faults.’ This patience in be. 
ing scolded, by that class is reck- 
oned sincerity. The ‘* mvaly- 
mouthed preacher” is by them 
called a ‘* dumb dog.’’ What, 
then, are we to expect from those 
who now will venture to question 
the eternity of final punishment ? 
whose prevailing theme is the 
goodness of the divine being, 
whose incitements to obedience 
are his love. This, however ele. 
vated and correct, hits not the 
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172“ 4 Rational Dissenter of the Old School,” 1 Explanation, 


blunted susceptibilities of those 
who, to use a strong metaphor of 
their own, expect ** hell-fire to 
be thrown at ihem by basket- 
fulls.” 

If the style of preaching now 
adopted be thus unlikely to strike 
with sufficient attention the igno. 
rant part of an auditory, the sen. 
timents not unfrequenily dissem. 
inated among the dissenters have 
the effect of chilling the warmth 
of devotion, jn elevated and ten, 
der mnds.  tlow freezing are 
metaphysical explanations on sub- 
jects of practical utility! What 
suflerer wader peblic or private 
calamity, seeks the consolation of 
pra er. who bas rece nily been 
told trom the puipit that prayer 
can only operate tn the improve. 
ment of his own teelings and pri. 
vate habits of thought?) Not in 
any possible degree on the mind 
or the purposes of the ** high and 
’ who has predisposed 
the succession of events by tixed 
and immutable iaws. In vain has 
he used the endearing appellation 
of chudren, tm vain has he de. 
signated himself the ** father of 


lotty one,’ 


the fatherless, and the husband 
of the widow,’’ if the relief 0} 
want, the support and protection, 
implied by those relations, be en. 
tirely cut off. Hopeless inditier- 
ence, cold insensibility, or total 
neglect of public worship, are 
the necessary result. 

If it was the exclusive and ap, 
propriate praise of Socrates, that 
he brought philosophy from hea. 
ven to dwell with men, it Is no less 
so that of the re!l.gion of Christ, 
that mt hes unveilea the kindness 
of the Father, and manifested him 
as accesible to his offspring. 

Shoulda the investigation of this 
subject be continued, and more 
evieence of the decline of our 
congregations sought after, I have 
no doubt but the style of compo- 
sition, and redundancy ot general 
and unmarked expression in which 
our sermons and our prayers are 
composed, would furnish suflici. 
ent materials for prolonging the 
discussion. This, Mr. Editor, 
should you like to admit further 
communications, I must reserve 
for another paper. 

W. HAMPSON. 





‘ 


A RATIONAL DISSENTER 


VF THE OLD SCHOOL,” IN 


eyes << 


To the Editor of the 

stn, 
\s it as nothing but an act of 
eility to give an answer when 
questions are asked, and it may 
he somctimes necessary for one’s 
own jusufication or tor the sake 
of others, to make a re ply when 
there ts little in the tone and lan. 
guage of the inguirer toentitle him 
to at, To crave your indulgence 
for a few words in answer to your 


Monthly Repository. 


correspondent, an Unitarian, who 
scems angry at the title affixed to 
my short and hasty letter, and 
wants an explanation of it. I need 
not inform your correspondent, 
that there are some Christians who 
protessedly sect up faith in opp? 
sition to human reason; and po 
sibly he may have heard that 
Bishop Beveridge went so far as 
declare, that he beiieved the TM" 
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nity not only though, but because 
he did not understand it. ‘That 
being the case, [ hope an Unita. 
rian will not quarrel with me for 
styling myself a rational dissenter 
by way of distinction from those 
who argue like the above-men- 
tioned worthy bishop. But your 
correspondent is anxious to know, 
as I call myself of the old school, 
what the new school is, who were 
its founders, and what are its 
opinions. I cannot, Sir, find 
room within the limits, to which, 
in compassion to .you and your 
readers, I confine myself, to en- 
ter at large into these inquiries. 
But, [ can point out a leading doc- 
trine of the new sect in your cor. 
respondent’s own letter, and one 
which, I conceive, lies very much 
atthe root of the difference between 
us. ** ‘Truth of all kinds,” says 
an Unitarian, ** is important, but 
religious truth of infinitely the 
greatest importance. Error of 
every kind is fatal, but religious 
error the most fatal.” Now, 
though this kind of language is 
very current and popular amongst 
a certain class, your correspon. 
dent must excuse me for demur- 
ring to the justice of these broad 
assertions, and of the practical 
consequences deducible from them. 
If an Unitarian had been content 
with asserting that all truth is bet- 
ter than error, and thatsome truths, 
particularly some religious truths, 
are highly important, every one 
would have agreed with him ; but 
it was reserved jor the new school 
to make the notable discovery 
contained in the passage I have 
quoted. When the Christian 
world was in a fame, on the grand 
question respecting the right time 
ot keeping Easter ; or when, at a 
subsequent period, life and death 


«¢ 4 Rational Dissenter of the Old School,’? in Explanation. 
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were supposed to depend upon the 
decision, whether sprinkling or 
immersion was to be used in bap. 
tism; according to your corres. 
pondent, these bitter disputants 
could not be found much fault 
with, for they had to allege with 
him, ‘* we must maintain our re. 
ligious principles ; religious truth 
is of infinite importance; error of 
every kind ts fatal, but religious 
error is the most fatal.’ Mean- 
while, the adversary of all reli- 
gion stands by, saying to himself, 
with a sceptic of modern times, 


“ Often I view with much delight, 
Divines their holy game-cocks fight.” 


IT am very far from thinking 
that the questions which have 
arisen respecting the person of 
Christ, the efficacy of his death, 
human depravity, or the duration 
of futare punishments, are as fu- 
tile as those which I have men. 
tioned; on the contrary, I cone 
sider them as of considerable, 
though not of equal importance. 
But the rational divines of the 
old school laid it down as a fune 
damental maxim, that the most 
imporant thing of all was to make 
their hearers real Christians in 
principle and practice, (and I 
hope it will not be a stretch of 
your correspondent’s candour to 
admit that ¢/zs men may become, 
and yet maintain widely different 
sentiments, on all disputable 
points, not excepting even those 
I have alluded to.) In the course 
of their public instructions, these 
judicious, eminent, and pivus di. 
vines, of whom 1 speak, and 
whose declining numbers I may 
be allowed to lament, did not 
fail to recommend Christianity, 
and to promote its influence by 
such views of all its leading 
2 
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doctrines as appeared to them 


most agreeable to scripture and 
lt they 
oblig dto difler on ally ol 


Hnportil 


felt themsels 5 
Vial 
they conceived to be 
great majority ol 
their 
the pulpit if 


points, trom the 
Chistians, they sup ted 
own Opunoels Girem 
necessary, Yul ve rilly trom the 
press) in L manbver WiHicu Was hol 
firm, tor r modest 
So tar irom be. 

tu rivht end 


wrong, truth ahd error, as your 


the less 
and Lomperate. 
Ing quite rndiders 


correspondent rather uncharitably 

was on account of the 
i they set upon religious 
so called, that 
it thei duty 
to abstain from discussions, Im 


SUPposes, 
value wh 
truth, proper 
they sometimes felt 
which, if they had chosen it, 
ht have appeared tc ho 
litthy advantage as disputants, 
nceive themselves 


they mip 


They cian ( 


; 


justified in risking the entire sub 


version of Chiistian faith i any, 
for the sake ot bringing them over 
C\ al tly to their ow n creed in every 
point. Denyers of the Trinity, as 
many of them were, they never 
for a single moment imagined, 
that the dental of that doctrine 
was reltgion. Whilst your Core 
respondent, on the other hand, 
pretty plainly intimates, that this 
negative kind of religion, zeal for 
the demal and refutation of cer. 
tain doctrines, is that which en- 
titles himself and his friends to 
rank with apostles, confessors, and 
martyrs; when, in truth, as far 
only as this denial goes, they have 
no merit to claim as men of reli. 
gion, which Voltaire might not 
share with them. ‘The rational 
dissenters of the old school were 


not less tenacious of principles 
than those ot the new, but they 
took Care that the principles which 
ihey were very tenacious aboutlay 
at the root of religion. The right 
ol private juagment, the exercise 
of reason io tie Interpretation of 
Ocr piure, the evidences t divine 
bore Bhig the 
at Christian 
pon the bearts aad con. 
SChuUCes ol their bearers: these 
were their great points. Of this 
school, though differing on some 
uinor topics, wee Dodariige, 
Watts, Giove, Mason, Lowman, 
Chandler, Crton, Lardner. Bene 
son, Farmer, Price, and a long 
list of worthies, whose names will 
I trust live, whose works will tind 
admirers, and whose examples 
will excite imitation, long alter 
the present heats, both sot-disant 
evangelical, and soi-disant Une 
taruin, have passed away. 

Such, Sir, is my humble, and, 
with all due deference to your 
correspondent, my final defence, 
of the utle subjoined to my last 
letter, which, let it be remem 
bered, was simply in answer to 4 
suggestion thrown out in a former 
number, that the kindling of more 
of a sectarian spirit was the most 
likely means of raising up our de- 
clining congregations. Allow me 
then, Sir, (without meaning t 
give offence to any, and certainly 
hot to the respectable persons 
mentioned in the note of your 
correspondent’s letter, several of 
whose merits | highly appreciate;) 
ugain to subscribe myself, 

A RationaL DissentTse 
OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


revelation, ana, 
practical iotiucuce 


teach 
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MR. PARKES, ON THE REPLIES TO HIS PAPERS. 


eee 


To the Editor of the 


Hackney Road, April2, 1810." 


SIR, 

So long ago as December 1808, 
I sent you some remarks on the 
natural Indesiructibility of Mat. 
ter, with the design of turnishing 
anew argument for the resurrec- 
tion ef man. ‘This letter was 
printed in the Monthly Repository, 
for January 1809; and, though | 
have already bad occasion to re- 
ply to one paper, (see the Supple- 
ment to the fourth volume,) two 
other letters appeared in your last 
number, on the same quesuon: 
so that, unless I at once declare 
my iniention of dropp:ng the sub. 
ject, there Is no toresecing to what 
length the discussion might lead 
me. 

These gcentlémen, indeed, have 
taken so wide a field, that it 
would be impossible to do them 
or the subject Justice, but in a 
very extended dissertation; and 
as this would neither suit my Own 
engagements, nor be agreeable to 
the reauers of the Monthly Re- 
pository, who must by this time, 
[ shouid imagine, be tired of a 


Monthly Repository. 


subject, which, from its nature, 
must always be treated of hypo- 
thetically, I shall decline trou. 
bling you with any further reply. 
My letters, however, are before 
the public, and at that tribunal J 
leave them, without anxiety o1 
apprehension ; and, from the re- 
marks of several persons to whose 
opinions I cannot but pay consi. 
derable deference, I do flatter 
myself, notwithstanding the ob. 
jections urged by these gentle. 
men, that my view of the subject 
is calculated to sausfy the scruples 
of those philosophical unbelievers, 
who retuse their assent to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, under 
an idea of the impossibility of 
identity being preserved. And 
should it lead but one of that class 
to an impartial examination of the 
evidences of Christianity, who 
would otherwise have treated the 
subject with contempt, I shall 
consider that I have not written 
m vain. 
Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
S. PARKES. 





ON A PASSAGE 


IN VIRGIL. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 

I was struck the other day with 

&@ quotation used in the House of 
Cominons, in the sense in which 
itis venerally taken, not only by 
common read: rs, but by con ider- 
able scholars. ‘The famous Cre- 
tan judge, who peostees la one of 
the courts of 


‘| lower 
regions, is r » have 
*xercised his | rma 


most preposterous manner, and 
Virgil is quoted as an authority, in 
this respect decisive. To punish 
first, and hear afterwards, is laid 
to the charge of the infernal 
court: but I am inclined to be. 
lieve, that this is a misapprehene 
sion, and that the fact is clearly 
shown to be otherwise by Virgil 
himself. Alneas is represented by 
the poet to have been conducted 
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176 On a Passage in Virgil. 


by the Sybil through the lower 


regions, and one of the objects of 


curiosity in these, as in other 
countries, is the courts of juss 
tice. Over one of thern Rhadae 
manthus presides, and his oltice, 
and the fate of the culprits who 
are brought before him, are de. 
scribed in the followimg lines ; 


Gnosius hac Rhadamanthus habet 
durissima regna, 

Castigatque auditque dolos; subigit- 
que fateri, 

Quz quis apud superos, furto Jztatus 
inant, 

Distulit in seram commissa piacula 
mortem, 

Continuo sontis ultrix adcincta fla- 


ello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, torvosque 
sinistra 
Intentans anguis, vocat agmina szva 
sororum. 


The process of the court de- 
scribed in the above words, seems 
to me to be simply this. The 
culprit is brought into court, and 
is questioned by the judge in no 
very pleasing terms, but in the 
manner best adapted to the hard- 
ened wretches brought before him. 
The consequence of these ques. 
tions is, the discovery of trick 
after trick, till at last the miser. 
able, self-convicted criminal js 
compelled to confess every base 
act of his life, and to throw him. 
self on the mercy of the court. 
But the time of mercy is past. 
Tisiphone, the executioner, ine 
stantly appears, and, with her 
Sister furies, drags the felon to his 
destined punishment. 

The vulgarly received opinion, 
that in this court punishment 
came first, arose from the use of 
the word castigat, and it was not 
recollected that the poet might 
apply this verb to his judge in 
connection with verbis or verberi- 





bus, and the judge would use fy 
his court words or blows, as the 
occasion required. If the culprit 
answered to the questions put to 
lim, and his villany was gra. 
dually unveiled, ull in the an. 
guish of his heart he confessed 
his guilt, the judge had nothing 
farther to do than to pass the sen. 
tence of the law, and ‘Tistphone 
conveyed him to the region set 
apart for his description of guilt, 
But many of the hardencd villains, 
who were brought before this 
horrible court, were not so easily 
brought to contession. They stood 
mute in court, and were not to be 
tamed by the mere speeches of 
the judge. The torturer then, 
who was present, was called 
upon to do his duty, and, whe- 
ther he did it in the presence of 
the judge, or conveyed him toa 
suitable apartment, the word cas 
tigat applies equally well to 
Rhadamanthus. Thus we say, 
and I repeat it with great grief, 
that an English governor put & 
Spanish young woman to the tote 
ture, not that he himself racked 
the sinews, disjointed the limbs, 
tore the flesh, or performed any 
other part of the inhuman office ; 
it is sufficient for our language that 
he ordered it; and in the court 
below, of which we are speaking, 
Rhadamanthus did not inflict this 
chastisement himself, but left it 
to the proper officer of the court. 
We may be assured that the ef 
fect was always produced which 
the judge desired; for he never 
quits the criminal till every base 
action of his life is detected, and 
he has confessed his guilt. h 

The advocates for torture, }! 
there are any in this country, W!! 
gain nothing by the precedent 18 
the lower regions. Noone, !t'§ 





ef, 


Te 


ed 





+) be recollected, came before 
Rhadamanthus but guilty persons ; 

id the extent of their guilt in oa 
long series of actions was to be 
laid open to the public, that the 
justice of the sentence might be 
evident to the whole world, as 
well as to the selt-convicted of. 
fenders They were durissima 
regna ; 
justice were — strictly 
Whether the hell in the mythology 
of many Christians deserves that 
praise, I leave to the decision of 


obsers ed, 


your readers. 

~ Give me leave, Sir, to avail 
myself of this opportunity to thank 
Mr. M*fntyre tor his very excel. 
lent observations on the terms used 


in Scripture, on the mission of 
A similar mode of 


our Saviour. 
criticism will satisfy the English 
reader, that even in our impertect 
translations, we may, by due at. 
tention, preserve ourselves from 
the errors, in which the prejudices 
of past ages keep so many of our 
tellow-Christians enchained. At 
tle same time, learning may be 
made to go hand in hand ijn these 

arches, and I would not reject 
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but in them the rules of 





its aid in the minutest offices. Ag 
In the world of nature we are ex. 
cited at times by very trifling ob. 
jects, and the wing of aa iiseet 
may cinploy the time of a phiwe 


sopher; so, in the Higucr sitidies 


of our religion, Cecasioun ¥ Gliese 
tions of litthe moment mey ase, 
and the gratiticauion of not a oan 
Curlesity may sometimes vead to 
thoughts ol greater ¥ portance. 
I have been drawn iito (fits O)seTe 
vation, by taking notice of @ cire 
cumstance, which had hiiverto 
escaped my attenuon, mamely, 
thai the writer of the cospel, come 
monly attributed to John the 
apostle, never Uses the plural word 
in Greek tor the heaven or hea. 
whilst the other cveagelists 
s nyular aod 


VOnsS, 
use sometimes th 
sometimes the plural vord, with 
what | have been accustomed to 
think peculiar propriety. ‘Phe 
explanation of this cilter-nee of 
style in the evangelists, woulda be 
very thankfully received by, 
Siry 
Your very obedient servant, 
PLUILO, 
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STIMATE OF STRICTURES ON THE IMPROVED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT.-——LETTER Il. 


el 


To the Editor of the 

April Li, 1810. 

SIR, 

As your reviewer (vol. iv. 217.) 
itates not to say, that the I. V. 
= by far the most faithful and 
imtelliccble version of the Christian 
Scriptures in, at least, the ng. 
the editors must 
9 that his strictures 
upon it are made in the spirit of 
rdial frie ndship: to none of 
em do Lobyeet that they are ap- 
rently or ically minute; for the 
‘OL. Vv, 2 


’ 
‘SO language,’ 


itistied 


Monthly Repository. 


Jeast weighty observation relating 
to the text or the tranuslauon 3: 
the Bible, acquires an interes? 
from the supreme importance of 
this volume. 

The I. V. is the subject of a 
critique of a very different order 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine tor 
December, 1809 Tvracient fa. 
brilia fabri. Mr. Urban, skiltui 
and diligent as he may be in typo. 
graphy and antiquities, is sien. 
derly acquainted with biblical and 
A 
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theological learning: he is fonder 
of appealing to creeds and arti. 
cles, than of investigating the 
sense of Scripture; and he sub- 
stitutes calumnious insinuations or 
railing accusations for dispassion- 
ate argument. As though he had 
never read the title-page of the 
I. V. and the introduction to it, 
he charges the editors with an un. 
justifiable use of the name and 
labours of Archbishop Newcome, 
with a deliberate and systematic 
endeavour to mislead the public, 
and with suffering the ardour of 
political feeling to mingle itself 
with the warmth of religious zeal. 
From these unsupported  asser- 
sertions, he proceeds to the ques 
tion, so frequently canvassed, 
of the authenticity of the narra- 
tives in the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus. This fact, he says, is 
not only related by these authors, 
but is alluded tu by other sacred 
writers ; in proofof which remark 
he cites, in the margin, Gal. iv. 4. 
On this solitary passage he takes 
his stand: he appeals to no other ; 
and even this, when it is com. 
pared with the parallel texts ad. 
duced by the editors, will be found 
to fail him. 

Ile is pleased to affirm of the 
I. V. that ** its misrepresenta- 
tions of construction are so pal. 
pable, that every school-boy 
learning the Greek language will 
detect them.” — To be sure, Sir, 
nothing is easier than to make 
confident and sweeping declara. 
tons :— nothing, in some circum- 
stances, more convenient to a 
critic. Aware of this advantage, 
Mr. U. has not neglected to avail 
himself of his experience. For if 


the misrepresentations of construc. 
tion in the work before us are» 
extremely palpable, would it have 
been a difficult matter to hav 
gleaned a few of these notorious 
blunders ? He has collected none, 
Instead of fairly weighing the me. 
rits of the translation, as a trans 
lation, he has satisfied himself, 
first, with stating arguments, 
which, whether good or bad, have 
been stated again and again, in 
behalf of the miraculous concep. 
tion; and, then, with complain. 
ing of what all the world knows, 
that the tenets of the church ot 
England are not the tencts of the 
editors! 

In this character of revievver, 
Mr.U. is exceedingly familiar with 
the terms Socintanism and Sock 
nian. For my own part, I am 
ignorant of the existence of a 
single Socinzan through the une 
ted kingdom ; and Mr. U. himself 
would have doubts upon this head, 
were he as intimately conversant 
with the state of theological opie 
nion, as I take him to be with the 
history of his native country. Let 
him, and writers like him, follow 
the advice which has been given 
them by Archdeacon Blackburne: 
let them be ** cautious upon whom 
they cast these imputations,” whom 
they brand with the invidious 
names of Arian and Socinian:” 
let them renounce these practices; 
** so common among the small. 
craft of controversial writers?” 
leteach of them put this question 
to his own consideration, * When 
the Papists call you, who area 
a Protestant, a heretic, do they 
prove their point 4 

It requires, Sir, much mor 
ingenuity than Mr. UC, possesses 


* Works, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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to show, that the cditors have 
either directly or indirectly, en- 
deavouied to undermine the per. 
manent obligation of baptism, or 
tu invalidate the importance of 
the Lord’s supper. But, with 
respect to all their renderings and 
notes, they are willing to await 
the decision of competent and im. 
partial judges. Hlumbly consci- 
ous of the purity of their inten. 
tions, and relying upon the sound- 
ness of their principles of trans. 
lation and interpretation, — they 
smile wheu they are accused of 
exhibiting gross and fallacious 
misrepresentations, and of at. 
tempting to lower the divine na. 
ture and detract from the attri- 
butes of the Redeemer, It is not 
by this sort of criticism that they 
can be confuted and silenced : 
they look upon it as an undesigned 
honour to the result of their la- 
bours; and they can neither be 
surprised nor concerned at meet. 
ing with abuse from men, who 
style the Treatise of ** the learned 
Farmer” on Demoniacs, an ine 
genious indeed, but ** sophistical” 
work, 

TheQuarterly Reviewer has ani- 
madverted on the 1. V. in the style 
and spirit of Sylvanus Urban. 
Cantare pares! It is sufficient 
forme to have attended to the 
latter. The other of these critics 
lias been noticed by one of the 
editors, who wields his contro. 
versial weapons with too much 
skill and prowess to stand in need 
of & supporter. 

In the Eclectic Review for Jan. 
1809, the third and fourth arti. 
cles are placed together. These 
are, *the N. T. inan I. V. &e.’ 
and a N.'T’. according to Luke, 
Paul, &c. published in conformi- 
ty tothe plan of the late Rev. 
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Edward Evanson, A. M.’ And the 
critic assumes, without shewing, 
or being able to shew, that these 
works ** are closely allied by their 
avowed design, an! by many fea. 
tures of their execution and cha. 
racter.” Yet, after bestowing a 
great number of pages on the 
former publication, he confesses 
that he ** had nearly forgotten” 
the notice, which he had promised 
to take of the New Covenant upon 
Mr. Evanson’s plan, for which he 
reserves one meagre paragraph. 
Intruth, he does not, as he pro. 
fessed and promised, discuss the 
merits of it at all. Sir, it is easy 
to see, and impossible not to 
condemn, his motive, in this con- 
solidation of two volumes, which 
have scarcely any other property 
in common, than that both are 
to be found in the index expurga. 
toritus of the eclectic reviewers. 
Such are the artifices of party 
criticism ! 

Ecclesiastical history brings us 
acquainted with three sets of phi« 
losophers, calling themselves eclece 
tic. ‘* The electics,” of the first 
century, says Mosheim, ‘* held 
Plato in the highest esteem, though 
they made no scruple to join with 
hisdoctrines whatever they thought 
conformable to reason in the te. 
nets and opinions of the other phi 
losophers.”? In the second cene 
tury, Ammonius Saccas was at 
the head of some eclectics: * he 
maintained that the great princie 
ples of all philosophical and reli. 
gious truth, were to be found 
equally in all sects, &c.” And 
the same admirable historian thus 
describes a philosophical sect 
termed eclectics, in the seven- 
teenth century: “ There was ane 
other sort of men, whom medio. 
rity of genius, or an indolent 
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turn of mind, Indispose d for in. 
vestigating truth by the exertion 


of their own talents and powers, 


Such, Mr. Editor, were former 
classes of Ecl-cties, since. the 
from the motto 

ythe rewlew betere me, I learn 
that those of the beeinning ot the 


present century disctaim all of 


the above schools: they have bor- 
from Cicero, who, 


according to Watts, was of the 


bie lecty ct. and ** chose oul ot 


each of toc various avinions of 


ie, such po. 
> yucgment, came 
nearest to the truth.’’? Did not this 


Slhions 2s, in 


entence ** gltterin inecir van,’ 


; 
1 contess that IL should have Si} o 
poscd them to have tacen the 
name, as indicative of a distinc. 
tiong Which, perhaps, more than 
wiv Other, characterises their une 


iw, | mean their sefection 


fo the | Hetions of one set of 
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in the fiercest warfare some wre, 
pons are forbidad: ns the aTTOW 
which we use must not be 
soned arrows. And criticism js, 
in truth, debased, when it cay 
deaiin unkind allusions to the jp. 
dividual, or domestic or profess 
sional situation of authors who, 
on some ground or other, ar 
obnoxious to the critic. 

The writer of the article to 
which I confine my strictures, 
telis us, that ** the party which, 
with exemplary modesty and lo. 
sical justice, assumes the title of 
‘rational’ and © Unitarian,’ has, 
within a short period, put on ap. 
pearances of Zeal remarkably the 
reverse of that Comparative torpor 
for which it was formerly distin 
guished,” and that the I, V. 
* one of the symptoms of this 
change of character.’’ — For my. 
self, Sir, as, on the one hand, | 
have no desire to be an irrational 
Christian, neither do [ wish, on 
the other, to clalin, exclusively, 
the nile of rational, which yet ss, 
at the least, as humble as. the 


sclf-conterred epithets, €% anaelicai 
and orthudug, And it this fe 


vieWer declines not to protess him 
sclia ‘Trinitarian, why may 
not be allowed me to call mysel 
an Unitarian? Whether the zea 
of the Unitarians be of recent date 
not, I shall particularly Tee 
ice init, while at is directed te 
tie dithusion of the Christvan 
enue Al and 


a Correct trapsiation. In ils 
path t! ‘Y Wulile j trust, ‘© bear 
rl ryt 


. 7 +> } 7) 
ent Olward 3 thouca by some 


ihey ure reprehenaded for 0 
much 7 al. by Viel tor {ud 


much toy por. 


Give me leave next to lay We 


7> 372%. V. Bs. 
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fore you a specimen of the re- 
viewer’s * exemplary modesty.’ 
‘The friends,” says he, * of 
that religious syst m which we 
regard as founded in the perfect 
attributes and goverument of God, 
and as delivered by his inspired 
messengers, have been too atten. 
tive to some of the means of edu. 
cing and confirming its docirines, 
Occupied, certainly to much bet- 
ter purpose, in bearing the fruits 
of faith, the works of evangelical 
benevolence and practical holt. 
ness, they have not sulliciently 
adverted to the necessity of crite. 
cal philology, an object of great, 
though of subordinate importance, 
Of this neglect, however, a very 
addicted 
io study or speculation, and ad- 
versarics of sentiments which we 
decom scripturally pure, bave care. 
fully availed themselves ; and have 
cmployed ther more abundant lei. 

vein acquiring, and partially 


digerent class of men, 


plying, the great resources of 
scriptural criticism.” 

1 might ask this advocate of 
* critical plilolegy,’ with what 
propriety men can be said to bcar 
the works of evangelical benevo. 
nee, &e.? But, waving any 
criticism on his style, which is 
hot always reducible to rule or 
Consonant with correct taste, and 
deierring to inquire whether Uni- 
tunans are partial or not in their 
application of the principles of 
Scriptural criticism, I shall sim. 
ply present him with two quota. 
the one intended to vin- 
dicate those whom he censures for 
being addicted to biblical studies; 
the other, to rebuke him (cr his 
bvasttul representation of his own 


tions : 


* Works, vol, iv. 190. 
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party, ae preeemincnatly bearing 
the works of evaugelical benevoe 
lence and practical holiness. 

Lethiun bhearArchdeacon Black- 
burne,* who was no Unitarian, 
no Secinian, but, as is alleged, 
2 moderate Calvinist, and, as is 
known, a consistent Protestant 
and exemplary minister. 

** | have always,” observes that 
acute writer, ‘** considered the 
duty of Protestant teachers to cons 
sist chiefly in) endeavouring to 
raise and revive the spirit of stu- 
dying the Scriptures, in our re. 
spective flocks.”’ 

To the critic's pha 
cium on what he assumes to be the 


SUpedior holiness ana supenor ace 


ac eulo. 


tivily of the men among whom he 
ranks himsclf, I apply, with a 
slight variation, Jortin’s langwage, 
ina Ietier to a lady that desired 
his opinion of a book, written by 
one Whose name she had concealed. 
In auswer toa certain declaration, 
und intimation of the anonymous 


author, which showed, among 
other things, that he had no evr. 
emplary modesty, hes corresponh- 
dent concludes as follows :+ 

66 Whilst your myhteous trend 
thus blesseth himself, ] biess mye 
elf too—-but for ot 
Lam really much at a loss what 
to admire most in this remark ot 
his; whether the acuteness, or the 
modesty, or the cundour, or the 
good nature, or the Christian che- 


which it equally 


h r rt BONS. 


with 


rit’, 
abounds.” 

Here, Sir, for the present, I 
take my leave of your self und your 
readers, and remain, 


Yours, &c. 
all 


4 Tracis, vol. ti, 36. 
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LUKE’S ACCOUNT OF MALTA VERIFIED. 


—————eo 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sidmouth, Feb. 27, 1810. 
Sik, 


Any fact which tends to corros 
borate the truth of the New ‘Tes- 
tament history, or to settle any 
arisen 
respecting any part of its narra. 
tive, must be aceeptable to the 
Under 


request your 


dispute which may have 


behever in Christianity. 
this impression, [ 
insertion of the following account, 
which I lately had from a worthy 
fiiend of mine, Capt. John Yule, 
of bs royal navy. 

Captain, then licutenant, Yule, 
was on board the Alexander, a 
seventy-four guneship, while the 
Enelish were blockadin: x Malta, 
in the autumn of 1797, under 
the command of Capt. Alexander 
Ball, who lately died, governor 
of that place. During the block. 
ade, the conversation, one day, 
turned upon the dispute which 
has been started by soThie learned 


Adriatic gulph, were the place 
where St. Paul was shipwrecked, 
‘To decide the question, it was 
proposed, closely to examine St, 
Luke’s account, and then try, 
particularly by sounding the wa. 
ter, whether it was corroborated 
by the present state of th bs uid, 
The e xperiment completely an. 
swered : a bottom was seme | CX. 
acUy as it is stated Acts xxvir, 28, 
at twenty and at fifteen fathoms; 
at the latter depth, a good an- 
Chorage presented itself. Tap. 
prehend this circumstance deter. 
mines the question, and secures 
to the Maltese, what they are not 
a little proud of, the honour of 
living upon the spot, where the il- 
lustrious Paul of ‘Tarsus, that 
eminent propagator of the Chrise 
tian faith, was once shipwrecked. 
I am, Sir, a sincere well. 
wisher to, and a hearty approver 
of, your excellent work, 


men, whether thisisland, or Me- EDMUND BUTCHER. 
lita, now called Melada, in the 
A SACRAMENTAL ADDRISS, 





T'o the Editor of the 
AY uC astle, J dile LO, IS1O. 
STK, 
It gave me much satisfaction to 
meerve your worthy and very Ne 


resident 


at Labind, who subseribes hime 


eli an Unitarian Christian, in p. 
prot SS~ 
ng, * that be secs no reason why 


t sertous Christian, contined 


} } . 
his house by sickness or infirmity, 
= * 


hould not join with some Chris. 
ot the 


Supper athome.” Few 


7 , 
Pus. 


pe rsons to join 


atonement otf 


Monthly Repository. 


ever made a practice of this :” 
but as I have not been one ot 
those who have scrupled to do 
any thing which I thought to be 
right, merely because it has not 
been customary, I have never ree 
when the circumstances 
have been such as your COLress 
pondent has pre-supposed, t» 


tused, 


comply with the request of sick 
in this ordinance, 
it being previously explicitly une 
derstood on all sides, that it is 
hot desired by way of making 
compensation, or 








under any idea of its operating as 
a viaticum, but simply as @ sea- 
sonable mode of expressing the 
sick person's thanks to Almighty 
God, for having enjoyed the pri- 
vileges of the gospel, and his or 
her humble confidence in its pro. 
mises and hopes. I have often 
before thought, Mr. Editer, of 
troubling you with a copy of the 
fow prelatory observations which 
I have been in the habit of address- 
ing to my sick friends on such oc. 
casions, with a view to obtain, 
trom some of your correspondents, 
their sentiments upon the general 
propriety of the practice. The 
remarks of your Ealand corres. 
pondent have again brought the 
subject tomy mind, and have led 
me to request a place in your 
useful Miscellany, for the follow. 
ing thoughts. » 
Iam, Xc. 
V.F. 

Introductory Address on the A.lm nistration 

of the Lord s Supper t. a Su kh Person. 

Christian Friends, 
The consolations and prospects of the 
prosp 

gospel are peculiarly suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the sick. When the soul 
begins to have a sort of sensible expe- 
rience, on how slight foundation it 
holds whatever depends on the present 
world, it naturally becomes anxious to 
resort to the only sure foundation on 
which it can build its hopes of a better. 
Mankind, in the prospect of so import- 
ant a change, have in all azes been so- 
licitous to obtain information on this 
important point. But Nature alone 
gives little satisfaction: at the most, it 
offers a few encouraging presumptions 
and resemblances, which may lead the 
mind to hope that the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world will not desert his 
‘reatures in the hour of their greatest 
need. What nature, however, has left 
su comparative darkness, is brought to 
light by the go-pel. Here we see Jesus, 
the most excellent and best beloved of 
the great famiiy of God sent upon the 
£Tacious errand of publishing salvation 
toa guilty and a doubting worid; of 
surly mankind, (what from nature 
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they had not dared to expect,) that God, 
their gracious Father and Friend, was 
ready to pardon their sins upon repent 
ance, to accept their sincere, though 
imperfect obedience, and to reward their 
patient continuance in well-doing with 
glory, honour and immortality. The 
truth of this mission of merciful favour 
the blessed ome completely established, 
by the excellence of his doctrines, the 
purity of his life, the number of his mi- 
racles, the constancy of his death, and, 
particularly, by the glory of his resur- 
rection ; by which he became a pattern 
of the resurrection of his followers from 
the dead, and a pledge of the certain 
accomplishment of his promises to his 
faithful and obedient servants, 

These great truths are of infinite im- 
portance to man, in every stage of his 
existence: in prosperity and adversity, 
in health and in sickness, in life and in 
death, this glorious prespect is enough 
to supply him with animating motives, 
to a virtuous activity, a patient acqui- 
escence, or a supporting hope, accord- 
ing to the variety of circumstances and 
events, 

But of more especial value is Christi- 
anity to the sick. When we begin to 
experience the loss of creature-comforts, 
and the vanity of earthly supports, the 
comforts and supports to be derived from 
the contemplation of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, and all the modes of hay- 
ing recourse to these comforts, and of 
expressing our satisfaction in the con- 
templation of this love, are then pecu- 
liarly seasonable. 

Of these the communion of the Lord's 
supper, that last legacy of our beloved 
Master, bequeathed to his disciples un- 
der circumstances of peculiar interest, 
in the near prospect of his sufferings and 
death, and with a spirit fuil of affection- 
ate tenderness, not only for those friends 
whom he was then shortly to leave, but 
“ for all those who should afterwards 
believe on him throuch their word," 
that is, for all Christians in all succeed- 
ing ayes—appears to claim our parti- 
cular attention, as applicable, more than 
any other, to the case of those, whose 
circumstances resemble his in so many 
respects. 

It has not, indeed, been customary, 
among all Christians, to have recourse 
to ths ordinance in the case of sick 

ersons; because in some churches it 
— in such cases, been very much 
abused. But the abuse of any thing is 
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nt arainst its reasonable use; 


n un 
csjrecia ly if care be taken to guard 
acainst IC mu:e 

When the Romih clercy hed suc- 
eceded m per cai the peopk, that 


they had the power of giving or with- 
holding the pardon of m n’s sims, they 
this holy ordinance the medium of 
nement and compensation, or, in 


other words, of wiping away the ac- 


co of sins committed in past life, and 
ot rving as @ passport to another 
. \ ily it can have no such 


cficct ; neither this, nor any other cere- 


, al rvance, can operate like a 
charm upon a ful mind, which can 
ouly be rendered a proper s ubject of the 


by ac hap ve ” dispo- 
human witnesse } 
such a course 


civine torgiven 
sitions, and, asfara 
are capable of yucging, by 
: } 


of correspondent actions, a Muay pro 
erly be denominated habits 


Yet, though external observances are 
useless and even peimicious, whenever 
thev are resorted to as substitutes for vir- 
gion, yet are they by no 
means without their use as expressions 
of tucem. And it is, I trust, with such 

view as this of the ordinance of the 

Sup that you, my Christian 


wud, have requested us to join with 


you in this olan act of rchg rIOUS Grae 
ti! resis nd hope Vhe first 
Tae ‘ d, connect d with this ser- 
’ s the idea of thanksgiving. Our 
b Lord, when he instituted it, 
theughin the immediate prospect of a 
; } ! ! ‘ h, yet, 
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activity and health, promise 
now the great source of your cansolaciog 
and support in the hour of affliction, 
But es pecially y would T lead vo 
Christian friend, to con:ider how pn atu. 
rally this rite, peculiar to Christianity. 
and instituted for the remembrance of }: 
author, directs the thoughts to a particu. 
lar remembrance of that part of his 
character in which he exhibited to th: 
world an example of the patient suffer. 
ing of affliction. It will lead us to ob. 
serve the particular earnestness with 
which, immediately after its institution, 
he fles to God during the dreadful hour 
of his agony, in which, accordiny to 
the opinion of some,} he was visited 
with a severe and d 
© O my Father!” says he, ‘ ‘all thin 
are possible with thee,” —and wil! lead 
us, under similar trials, to strive to 
keep always in remembrance, to lay 
clain nto, and plead, our rebation to God 
asour father. This will tend both to 
recone le us to our affliction, by con- 
vincing us that it is the appointmen it of 
a Father, who intends us well even it 
our severest trials. It wall Jead ust 
imitate the perfect submission and re- 
of our blessed Lord :—** Ne- 
vertheless,” says he, not my will 
but thine be donc.’’ = It is, indeed, 
most fit that wt should imitate hin in 
this respect : our Almighty Father, 
whose wisdom is unerring, knows infi- 
mitcly better than we whac is fit and 


n 
Uy aby 


| 
angcrous sickness 


signation 


‘rane he anne | hy, 4¢ } C00 
pr } er to be Gone, ana What is thc] 

per season for doing it; and his goods 
ness, Which is unchangeable and ever 
loetino nll d , » him ) it} r 
isisi Ke Will a »POse iki) Ce do n¢ i ‘d 


. ? , | a 
for any of us but what is absolutcly fa 
d d 
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But, erties, it must afford us erea 


» ’ , 
consolation under our verest abkuctiol 


to recollect, that he whom God hath 
appointed the great High Priest of ca 
present profession, and our Final Jucg 


1 1 a os 
is not one who cannot be touched wit 


the feeling of our infirmities, but wa 

i! points tempted like as we are; ! 
ved intl lirmu sand sorrov 
‘ure; he Knows, therefore, howto 



















flax; on the contrary, he will heal the 
broken in heart, and bind up all their 
wounds. 

With these views of the subject, my 
Christian friends, so far from having 
any objection or scruple, I have great 
pleasure in complying with your re- 
quest, of joining in this commemorative 
ervice, in this more private way. We 
read that the apostles went breaking 
bread from house to house; and our 
blessed Lord, the objcct of our grateful 
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remembrance, hath expressly dec!ared, 
that wherever two or three are gather: 

together in his name, there he will be in 
the midst of them: that 1S, that the sere 
toll 


vices of his faithful wers will always 


| eT ae 1, , Sal 
ye accepted by thar benevolent and gra- 


cious Being, who is hts Father and our 
Father, who is his God and our God, 


however small their number, or private 
their condition, as if he himself were a 
party in their worship. 


*>¥Y DISCUSSED.—LETTER IT. 


I 


T'o the Editor of th Monthly Rep i? rife 


Norwich, April 9, 1810. 
SIR, 

Having in my last Letter ex- 
amined the authority on which 
the use of a liturgy is founded, 
and endeavoured to trace its birth 
and parentage, I shall now pro- 
ceed to examine how far the at- 
tempt to supersede the practice 
of free prayer by the use of a 
printed torm has succeeded, Here 
let it be understood, that I am 
hot addressing those who have 
separated from the established 
church, because they cannot 
conscientiously join in its form 
of prayer. I shall not now at- 
tempt to examine whether their 
preference fora liturgy be well or 
ill founded. They may wish to 
retain the present form of church 
goverument with a mere altera- 
tion of the liturgy; they may not 
object, as I should, to any esta. 
blishment, whether Trinitarian, 
or Unitarian, or to any assump- 
tion of power in matters of reli- 
gion, whether it be vested in the 
hands of popes or kings, cardi. 
nals or bishops, conclaves or con- 
vocations, councils or synods, I 
speak as a dissenter to dissenters. 
The question before us is, how 
lar the introduction of a liturgy 
into dissenting congregations has 
VOL. V, 9 





Ci tributed to jmprove the SDle 


rital true piety in the hearts of 
those who have used it: how far 
it has increased in such societics 
a love for, andan attention to the 
devotional part of the service. 


Can any instance be adduced, 


which will distinctly and clearly 
show this to have been the Cause, 
where a society, betore languid, 
cold, and inattentive to public 
and private prayer, has beer 
awakened and aroused to its im. 
portance by the use of au liturgy ? 
Such a proof it is incumbent on 
the advocates for a liturgy to 
bring; since, if a spirit of zeal 
and fervent piety, a@ sincere and 
constant love of prayer, had 
dweltin the hearts both of preach- 
ers and hearers previous to. the 
use of aform, such an auxiliary 
would have been useless and sue 
perfluous. But such an instance 
as this, I believe, will be sought 
for in vain, 

About half a century ago, an 
attempt was made to Introduce a 
liturgy among the dissenting con. 
gregations in Lancashire; and 
some few of your readers may re. 
member the animosity, the dis- 
gust, the divisions, and jealousies, 
which this ill judged attempt was 
the means of creating. It bas 
8 
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LSo Mr. Cappe, on some 


since been tried among various 
congregations 1D different parts of 
the kingdom, but in no one In- 
stance, that I have heard of, 
without creating division and dis- 


cord ; and, 


in several places, 
these who were active in procure. 
ing the use of aform, would now 
be glad to be fairly rid of it. 
Kvery chance of suecess has been 
given to this experiment. It has 
been tried both in large and small 
In some places 
one form only has been adopted, 
in some two, in others several 
different ones have been used. 
Sometimes, in order to reconcile 
a congregation to its introduction, 
it has been used only one part of 
the day; and, in short, every ex- 
pedient has been tried to render a 
liturgy palatable. If, then, it 
has been found that its use has 
been generally, if not constantly 
attended by division and jealousy, 
and that it has uniformly failed to 
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create a fervent and habitual 
rit of prayer either in congres, 
tlons or munisters, 
name of common sense, must the 
liturgy lovers persist in recon? 
mending and urging the adoptice 
of it? 

No individual can’ pretend t 
know the exact effect, which ha 
attended the use of a form o 
prayer in every Congregation wher 
it has been tried. I ean, ther 
fore, judge only from such i» 
stances as have come under my 
own knowledge. These have un. 
formly justified me in forming th 
opinion which I have given, ani 
which I certainly must retain, 
until the advantages and benefis 
which have originated and resultec 
from the use of a liturgy, shall be 
distinctly pointed out to me. 

lam, Sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 

An UNITARIAN CHRISTIAY, 


“hy, in 


as 
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THE LATE REV. 


N. CAPPE, ON SOME SCRIPTURAL PHRASES 


ie 


lo the Edétor of the 


SIR, 
Agreeably to my promise, I 
have selected, as well as I am 
able, from the papers of my late 
husband, formerly transcribed by 
me, the following interpretation 
of a mode of scripture phraseo- 
logy, which 1 believe is founded 
in truth, and which perfectly 
harmonizes with, and tends to 
corroborate and confirm, that al. 
ready suggested in your Magazine 
3 


Monthly Repository. 


for Jan. p.9. by your ingeniots 
correspondent Mr. M‘Intyre. 
CATH. CAPPE. 

On the phrases ** coming it 
the world,” “© coming down from | 
heaven,’ §c. from the papersY 
the late Rev. Newcome Cappe- 

St. Paul says to his disciple T\. 
mothy, ‘ This is a faithful sayr 
ing, and worthy of all accept 
tion, that Jesus Christ came i 
the world to save sinners.” 








AY, 


4 


“¢ T came down from heaven,” 
says Christ himself, ** not to do 
my own will, but the will of him 
that sent me.” —** I seck not my 
own will, but the will of the Fa. 
ther who hath sent me.” — * | 
must work the works of him that 
sent me while it 1s day.’’>—** My 
meat isto do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.” 

Some light will, perhaps, be 
thrown upon the phrases, by con- 
sidering them in connection with 
the avowed end and object of 
Christ’s coming into the world, as 
stated by the apostle, namely, to 
save sinners; for even if we were 
to conceive of them as generally 
referring to the berth ot Christ, 
yet still in this instance we must 
refer the meaning of the apostle’s 
words to the commencement of his 
public ministry. For, it was not 
by his entrance into life, it was 
not by any thing that passed be. 
fore his baptism, that the salvation 
of sinners was promoted by him. 
All this period is passed over by 
the evangelists, if not in perfect 
silence, yet with very little notice, 
as being, perhaps, unknown to 
themselvesy® or, however, as of 
ho consequence to be known to 
others. Nor are the transactions 
of it ever once mentioned, or so 
much as reierred to by our Lord 
himself, in any thing that remains 
to us of his conversations or dis- 
Courses: neither we, nor the 
men of that generation, had any 
interestin them. He was to be 
the Saviour of mankind, but he 
appeared not in that character, 
until he entered on his prophetic 
otice, after John the Baptist had 
finished his ministry, and was cast 
into prison. It was then, when 
‘Ss public ministry commenced, 
that Christ assumed the peculiar 


‘unto a kingdom.” 
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character of the Saviour of sin. 
ners, which was its great end 
and object, an argument in this 
instance, surely, that when the 
apostle said, ** he came into the 
world to save sinners,” he looked 
no further back than to. this 
period. To save sinners, was, 
indeed, the great business of his 
public life, that by which he was 
pre-eminently distinguished while 
he was on earth; but the object 
of his birth was more extensive, 
He was born indeed to do this, 
because it was a service to which 
he was appointed, but he was al. 
so born to enjoy the happiness 
which was annexed to these sere 
vices as their reward, He hime 
self distinguishes upon this sub. 
ject. Pilate, in the course of his 
examination, says to him, ‘* Then 
thou art a king,’’ Jesus replies, 
** Thou sayest right, for a king I 
am, to this I was born, I was 
born to be a king.’??—* It was the 
intention of my father, when he 
gave me birth, that I should ob- 
tain a kingdom,’—* And for this 
cause came I into the world”— 
for what? to bear witness to the 
truth. ‘* For this cause I quitted 
the obscurity in which till lately 
I have lived, that I might publish 
those important truths which 1 
have reccived from God, and this 
among the rest that 1 am born 
In this pas- 
sage, whatever sense be given to 
it, it must be acknowledged that 
our Lord himself distinguishes be. 
tween his birth and his coming 
into the world. He cannot be 
supposed to say, for this cause I 
was born, and for this cause also 
I was born, that I might bear 
witness to the truth; and if the 
interpretation here given be right, 
he distinguishes not only between 
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ledge of divine things, and op 
that account are held in the high. 


est reverence, micht be made 


185 Wr. Cappe, on some Scriptural Phrases. 
the meaning ol these phrases, but 
also between t! ds and objects 
of these different events. This 


pnitery retation, | believe, will re- 


| 


commend itself to any one who 


considers the connection between 

these words of our L rd, and ne 

discourse that had passed betore, 
‘dom, 

. 

In veneral it is to be observed, 

that ** fo come | fo t/re au wild.” 


, ; 3s 
8 to come forth Jrom tie heather, 


! ! 
HIS WD 


CONCCTHOING 


and sometime ssimply, © fucome. 


Gao not ordinarily, 


ifever, in the 
‘LT. signity fo be 


lang i ot the N. 

; ] ‘ Fr ‘ ] 
born, tT public ly to assume the 
c) Ol al qivihe teacher. 
And in ¢ rrespondence with this 
observation, it will be found that, 

rap 
fo fq ‘0 { C Wi rid, tu he 


sent from Ged, and sometimes 


mply to be seat, Slgnary to be 
Gd by God 


‘ Rep. 
ter, and amply qualitied to sup- 
‘ ~ s 


with this charac. 


portil 
lL would 1 t t! lowing 
a 
nstances to | nd illustrate 
1 i Light,” 

Vs ¢ ‘ o- we ne lit l! 

worl i e,. t} Son of God, 
the | \\ i, has made 
his publi ppearance mnnit;’ ** and 
Mh have loved darkness rather 
than tight. because their deeds 
were ms) “uking of the re. 
Co} fron Which bis mH nistry had 
I tf with, ol would meet with 
ny men, si bor judgment,” 
‘ ys s“Ja come mto this 
%i Lhict they who see on t, 
might see. —-that their ignorance 
mit instructed; ** and that 
they ' sec, might be made 
bits “et e,.* that the jel MWUNnee, 
folly, and pervers: ness, of those 
Who pretend to a pertect KnoWe- 


there be any 
Lord is her 


manifest.’ Can 
doubt that ou 
speaking, not of his birth, but of 
his public ministry ? 
Nicodemus declares Jesus to 
bea teacher come from God, be: 
cause no man could do the mira. 
he did, unless God 
were with him. Did Nicodemus 
here speak of his entrance into 
life, or of the warrant and autho. 


cles which 


rity with which he assumed th 
office of a prophet among men; 
evidently of the latter. 

‘© T proceeded torth,’’ — says 
Christ, ‘f and came from God,* 
when and how?) when he came 
to take upon himself his pable 
character, for he adds, ‘* I came 
not of myself, for he sent me,’ — 
‘ I had still continued in my te. 
treat at Nazareth, if the impulse 
Father had not sent me 


of my 
The son of man 


hither,’—** 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” These words 
cannot, either with propriety or 
with truth, be referred to his en 
trance into life, for he did com 
then to be ministered unto, Iti 
not of any deed of providence 
that he is here speaking; he Is 
proposing his own humility as a 
example to his disciples, and ape 
peals to the knowledge they had 
of his conduct among them. Even 
from his first entrance on the me 
nistry, they knew that he had 
called them and jolin d them t 
himself, not like the princes 
the Gentiles to exercise dominion 
and authority over them ; he did 
not make disciples for his ow? 


See an examination of this and similar phrases, Crit. 
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but for theirs; he came not 


SAKC, 


out mito the world to be served by 


them, but to serve them: and was 
about to carry his services so far, 

hereafter to lay down his lite 
in their behalf. The people ery 
out, ** Dothe rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ? how- 
beit, we know this man whence 
he is, when Christ cometh, no 
man knoweth whence he 1s,’ 
There was a tradition among the 
Jews, vain indeed and groundless, 
yet, as it seems, very prevalent, 
that their Messiah should for a 
considerable time lie concealed in 
the world, and that when he made 
his public appearance among 
them, it should be suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and no man should 
be able to say whence he came. 
They knew that Jesus came 
among them out of Galilee, and 
it was this circumstance which 
created their suspicion, that, not- 
withstanding the miracles they 
saw him work, he was not thetr 
Messiah. ‘They did not speak of 
his birth, for that they knew and 
owned was to be in Bethlehem ; 
it was of his appearance In the 
public character in which the Fa- 
ther had sent him, viz. into the 
world, among mankind, gered ly 
to preach as his, a doctrine which 
he (Jesus) had received from 
him. ‘The miracles that Jesus 
wrought testified nothing relating 
to his birth or entrance into lite ; 
what they testified was this, that 
he had received the doctrine which 
he preached from God, and was 
divincly authorised to publish it 
to the world. 

Jesus speaking of himselt, says, 
“He whom the Father hath sanc- 
thed and sent into the worid.”’ 
He was first sanctified, anointed 
with the holy spirit aud with 
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power; thus sect apart, conse. 
crated to lis office, and qualified 
to discharge it, and then sent into 
the world to enter on the CX\CCUe 
tion of it. Tle came into the 
world affer his baptism, at which 
the holy spirit descended upon 
him, and not before. 

** Hie whom God hath sent,” 
says the Baptist, ** speaketh the 
words of God, for God hath not 
given the spirit by measure unto 
bis.’ '—* He who hath been sent 
to spe a to you, to teach you the 
doctrines into which you saw him 
baptised, speaketh nothing but 
the words of Gods: lis doctrine is 
not his own, but his who sent him 
out to preach it. —* The works 
that I do,’ says our Lord, ** bear 
witness of me that the Father hath 
sent me.” But these miracles, 
as it has been already observed, 
testified nothing concerning — his 
birth or entrance toto life, 

The apostle Paul, speaking to 
the Galatians, says, that © when 
the fulness of thme was come, it 
pleased God to send forth his Son 
made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law.’’ ‘The apos- 
tle does not speak of Christ’s be. 
1g borninto the world, but of his 
being sent out among mankind, 
and particularly among the Jews, 
to minister unto them. — By his 
doctrine, to raise their minds 
above those childish elements of 
religion in which they trusted ; 
to mitiate them into a better dis. 
pensation ; to declare to them the 
abolition of that under which the 
had lived; and thus to deliver 
them from the bondage of the law. 
lhe Son ot God, according to the 
apostle’s words, already born, 
aod born under the Jewish dis. 
pensation, was sent forth for these 
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Our Lord Jesus, addressing 
himsell t 
his disciples, says, \s thou hast 
sent me into the world, even so 
have 1 also sent them into the 
world.” What is it that he bere 
says of his disciples? how was 1t 
that he sent them into the world? 
After they had been fully in- 
structed in things pertaining to 
the kingdom ot God, he sent them 
out tito all nations to preach to 
others the doctrine he 
livered to them: when he says 
of himself, therefore, that God 
sent him into the world, since he 
was sent by the Father, as they 


had de. 


were sent by him, he speaks of 
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fice f if the Greek. 


the which he was 
command that 
had been given him to publish to 
the world the 
had himself received trom them, 


ritv with 
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ULL 


invested, ihe 
doctiine which he 


According, then, to the concep: 
tions of our Lord himself, of the 
evangelists who write the history 
of his life, of the Baptist who an. 
nounces his approaching advent, 
of the Jewish people, and of the 
apostle Paul, it appears, that, 
tu come into the world, and many 
other such expressions, which are 
applied in Scripture to the Son 
of God, do not signify his birth 
into the world, or his entrance 
into lite, but his manifestation to 
the world, or his entrance on his 
public ministry. 
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To the Editor of the 
Feb. 2, 1810. 
SIR, 

Perhaps the following article 
may not be unsuitable to a Repo. 
sitory of general literature ; and, 
as it has so intimate a relation to 
the N. T. may range under the 
title of Biblical Criticism. 

Its design is, ** to show that 
the present participle of the Greek 
language, without the article, when 
joined to a verb, and agreeing 
with the subject of that verb, ever 
refers to a time simultaneous with 
the time signified by the verb ;’’ 
and ** to apply the rule to the 
elucidation of some passages in the 
N.17.’’ I think that this gram- 
matical axiom is undoubted, and 
opposed by few if any objections, 

It may be said, that two states 
or two actions cannot be strictly 
and metaphysically synchronous, 
But I conceive, that this argu. 
ment has but little weight, because 


Monthly Repository. 


language was not formed on me. 
taphysical principles. Practical 
exactness, if I may so express it, 
was all that could be designed by 
nations in their infancy, when 
language was established ; all that 
could be designed by the mass of 
men who, to this day, know but 
little of metaphysics. Besides, 
the objection is not even plausible 
when urged against the simultae 
heity of two states, It can be 
urged against that of two actions 
only. But I contend, that the 
time of the present participle, 
without the article, is the same, 
as far as that is possible in the 
nature of things, with the time 
ofthe verb with whose nominative 
case it avrees, whether that be 
past, present, or to come. No 
perceptible, no practical, anae 
chronism takes place. 

To spare you the trouble of 
reading a host of quotations 1 
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support of this rule, I will ob- 
serve, that several of my triends, 
as well as mysell, have read a 
cood deal of Greek with a keen 
recollec tion of it, without being 
able to detect one undoubted ex. 
ception. \nd I beg leave to 
recommend it to your readers, 
to send you any exceptions 
which ¢dey may discover, that an 
important canon of criticism may 
be either established or refuted 
once for all. And the advocates 
of the preeexistence of Christ will, 
by the result, be obli (1g d, it the 
rule be confirmed, to give up a 
favourite text, or will be gratified 
with a degree of presumption in 


favour of their interpretation, it 


the maxim be confuted. I say 
presumption ; for other principles 
of fair criticism will still obstruct 
any greater ce rtainty. 

Iwill candidly state two objec- 
tions to this axiom, besides the 
general metaphysical one above 
disposed of, 

First, when the verb denotes 
cessation from action, the parti. 
ciple present, agreeing with its 
nominative CASC, refers, necessa- 
rily, to a previous time. Some 
such objection may be founded, 
perhaps, on verbs that. signify 


the continuance of an action, of 


which the time is not, of course, 


a precise and specific one. Of 


the first, the following is an in- 
Stance, furnished by an ingenious 
young friend, who has a decided 
taste for Greek literature. Hom. 
llias w, 475, 4706. 
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Here the grammarians assert, that 
the participle j is put for the infini- 
tive mood. I conceive that the 
Greeks, not attending to meta- 
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physical exactness, did not stop 
to change a common mode of ex. 
pression, merely because ceasing 
to act must be, in strictness, sub. 
sequent to the acuon. ‘They were 
content, if no interval or portion 
of time came between, Perhaps, 
to illustrate time by exte nsiony 
the cessation (which occupies no 
line) of an action, and the action 
liself may, with as much truth, 
be said to be simultaneous, as 
thataline, which has no breadth 
or thickness is the termination of 
a plane and identical with it. 
And here I must beg leave to 
observe, that the grammarians 
scem to have had a distant glimpse 
of the axiom which I am main. 
taining, or they would not have 
given the observation, verba de. 
sistendt, &c. And I will beg 
leave also to observe, that this 
axiom is, in reality, laid down 
now for the first time, after all 
the researches of the learned for 
so many ages. It will be found, 
[ trust, equally true and original. 
The second objection arises 
from some passages which may 
seem to contradict the rule. I 
do not think that one,» furnished 
by another equally ingenious and 
literary young friend, does milie 
tate against my rule, as I think 
that the time of the purticiple, 
and the time of the verb connected 
with it, are fairly synchronous, 
or they are divided by the express 
words, “~axow yeovw, only. Po. 
lyn. Stratag. Aageios rorrornwy 
BalodAwya weov 
EAEIY OU 0105 TE 77. 
But a passage in the N. T. ree 
specting the blind man who re. 
ceived his sight, deserves more 
consideration. John ix. 25, eve 
Gros wy aors Sher. It the joree 
of this passage could not be> ree 
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moved, it is not surely sufficient 
to overturn a we ll-established rule. 
But a little reflection will show, 
that i does not, im reality, cone 
tradict my position, 

The blind Man appears to speak 
the language of a very natural en. 
thusmasm. The bliad man sees! 
Ile scarcely telt himself as not 
still blind. ‘The discase and the 
cure were so intimately ble nded 
together, in his imagiaation, that 
he uses of both states, though ne. 
cessarily not synchronous, a torm 
ol expression which usually de. 
notes two simultaneous states, bee 
cause they were naturally undise 
tinguished im his enraptured mind, 
And the histormn tuithtully f1VeS 
the eapressive words of the speaker, 
suv naturally uttered, though they 
may be incongruous, 
and not unlike an Irishism. 

Without wishing to revive the 
controversy respecting the pre- 
existence of Christ, which you 
closed with the last year, IT must 
beg leave to observe, that Ny ax. 
rom settles eflectually, it it be 
well founded, — the meaning of 
2 Cor. vii. 9. ** Who being rich, 
T A060 


somewhat 


became poor,” exrwyevee 
sos ay, and completely demo. 
lishes the of Christ's 
pre-existence from it, 
Hlowever we may understand the 
riches and poverty of Christ, and 
I am not quite satisfied with the 
interpretations which I have seen, 
the two states must be simultane. 
ous, if this rule is founded.* 


inference 
drawn 


I] have limited my rule by re 
quiring that the participle should 
be without the article, althoug) 
I do not think that it was abso. 
lutely necessary to express such 
limitation. However, 
some room to Suspect, that when 
the article is used, the participle 
present may refer to a different 
time from that denoted by the 
And the reason secms lo 
be this. = [tis then equivalent to 
the relative and the verb from 
which it is derived, whiclmay be 
in the present or imperfect tense, 
indifferently, as the case may 
require. But even in this form, 
& difference of time is very rare, 
if it ever occurs. 

Before I conclude I will ob. 
serve, that our knowledge of the 
tenses of verbs, in all languages, 
hot excepting our own, seems as 
yet very imperfect. Our best 
Writers are continually commit 
ling errors. And, perhaps, the 
same may be said of Latin authors, 
not excepting Cicero himself. If 
an anonymous writer might pre. 
sume to set down the name of a 
real scholar, as well as a good 
man, I would intreat the Rev. 
Joseph Bretland to favour the 
world with some grammatical 
work on this subject, than whom 
few are more able to instruct his 
age, or to raise to himself a last- 
ing monument of literary repu- 
tation. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 


PRIMITIVUS. 


the Te is 


verb. 


* All that has been said respecting teve oppeite states, is founded on nothing 


in the N. T. 


of interpretation. 


only other instanee that occurs, containing the conditions required, of opp 


. Such states are no where to be 
that the thing was of constant recurrence when it is made the ground of a ¢ 
Phe case of the blind man has been disposed of. And the 


ound, although one would imagi¢ 
anoa 


osite 


states, the participle eva: is diametrically contrary to the inference drawn. It 15 
John x. 33. » — wy, noitis ceavrov Qioy. Here are opposite states, and the pa™ 


ticiple WV, but t 
tancous. 


¢ time of the participle present and that of the verb is sim 
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REVIEW. 


STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AbRAID TO BLAME.” 
Pore 
——— 
ane. I. The Substance of a Sermon, preached at the Blessing 
al the Catholie Chapel ‘ ft of. Cha lil a To f Par rf i, 


1 Sunday, December — 1S! 


London. Svo. pp. 49. 


f Concluded Sr 


‘The reverend prelate hastens 
to meet an objection against list- 
ening tothe church of Rome. (32.) 
© Some persons,” who are not 
of his communion, may urge, 
“Tf we must listen to a church, 
we will listen to our own, being 
persuaded that our’s is the true 
church.” But Dr. M. replies ; 
* You cannot adopt this rule, 
without abandoning the one by 
which you have hitherto been 
suided, whether this be your own 
private spirit or your own priv ate 
interpretation of the Bible. No: 
vou cannot lay a fresh founda- 
tion for your religion, without 
subverting that on which it has 
hitherto rested. It was precisely 
by rejecting all living authority, 
and by appealing to a dead letter, 
(which ingenious men, when they 
are pressed, can turn to any sense 
they please,) that your founders, 
Luther, and Calvin, and Cran- 
Mer, and Knox, and the rest of 
the first reformers, of the sixteenth 
Century, founded their respective 
religions.” ‘This, unquestionably, 
‘s 4 fair and acute retort upon that 


0), By the Ree ht ‘Re: Dr. Mot. 
itl. Bishop of ( "ashe 1b al ,) / f . 
Birmingham, printed wes old. 


page I}3:, 


class of Protestants whom it con. 
cerns; those, we mean, who 
ee claim and exercise, and 
those who recognise, an autho- 
rity which they profess to have 
renounced, 

Our author (32, &c.) discusses 
the question, Which as the true 
church of Christ? We wish that 
he had considered it only in refer. 
ence to the Christian Scriptures, 
which speak of that church 
being ** without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing.” It would 
also have given us pleasure to find 
him endeavouring to show, that 
the church in whose bchalf he 
claims this distinction, bas none 
of those marks which the New 
‘Testament describes of an apostate 
church.* He has chosen differ. 
ent ground, and on this we must 
prepare to meet him. 

What sort of a church,’’ he 
asks, ** is it, my brethren of a 
difierent communion, that you 
declare your belief in, when you 
repeat the protes ion of faith 
which we hate received by tra- 
dition from the apostles, and 


* 2 Thess. ii. x Tim, iv. 14. 
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which is, there fore, called the 
Apostles’ Creed?” By the way, 
Lord King* has, we think, exe 
tremely well prove d, that this fa. 
mous symbol ot behet I> neither 


an apost lie composition nor of 


the apostolic age. But, passing 
this point, let us hear Ir. Mil- 
aL rs auswer to his own Inquiry: 
‘You say, | BELIEVE IN THE 
HOLY CATHOLIC CuURCH.” Tle 
then ay peals to another creed: 
S’ Aoain. how do you deseribe 
this church more at large in the 
creed appointed by the great 
council of Nice, in the year 315, 
and adopted into her liturgy by 
yourchurch? You say, I Be- 
LIEVE IN ONE CATHOLIC AND 
A\POSTOLICAL cnuuURCH.” This 
reas ning waddre ssed, exclusively, 
to the members of the national 
establishment. ‘There are Protes- 
tants who cannot suffer any de. 
cisions of the council of Nice to 
regulate their faith and conduct. 
Yet even the Nicene creed will 
scarcely bear out this writer in 
his high pretensions. 

Ile maintains that there is no 
unity ot bel ef except in the Ro- 
mish church, ‘* ‘Turning,”’ says 
he, (35,) ‘* his eyes to that mo- 
ther church, who claims and ex. 
ercises the authority of deciding 
upon controversies, the religious 
inquirer will discover one and the 
same belief in matters of faith and 
morality, amongst all its count. 
less millions, from Italy to Ire. 
land, and from Chinato Canada.” 
Iie should rather have said, the 
same implicit submission to eccle- 
stastical authority ; for belief im- 


* Crit. Hist. of the Apostles’ Creed. 


plies an acquaintance with 
evidence of the specific propos, 
tion which is the object of b 
But ts it true, that this unity hy 
existed among the members cf} 
church ot Ron ? We know 
that the decisions of th council 
Trent have been rejected and dix 
obeyed by individuals and nation 
who were still included wy the 
catholic community. 

‘The preacher grants (35) the 
disputes may sometimes ans 
among them.§ — Elis own tuk, 
then, we see, is not universal: 
and entirely successful. Strange, 
indeed, that dissensions shoud 
spring up among those who @ 
directed by a living guide, ani 
fallible church! ** But,” sud 
joins he, ** these are quickl 
suppressed by the above-mentict 
ed authority. In short, submis 
sion or separation soon finish 
every Contestamong them.” Av 
is this all which can be said 
Why, the case is the same | 
every established church. Su» 
Mission Or separavion soon fnishe 
every contest in the church 
England and in the kirk of Sco 
land, 

“Tt is to guard,” remarks D: 
M. (36) ** her unity of doctni 
and liturgy with the greatest po 
sible care, that the  catholk 
church continues to make use! 
the learned unvarying language 
in her public worship.” Is, the 
the only way of guarding them! 
prevent them from being gener, 
read? Or, if you plead that? 
catholic church furnishes & 
people with versions” of hers 


+ Ac cording to the usual computation, in the year 325. 
{ Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. (transl. by Maclaine,) vol. iv. arr, &e. te 
§ Some of our readers may be pleased with seeing the fact commented 0° 


Richard Baxter, (Life of, L, 1. P ii. pp. 223, 235.) 








Vice, would it not be quite as 
proper, sufe, and useful, to fur 
nish them with translations of the 
Scriptures in socal worship ? 
However, according to the au. 
thor, * the Latin, being learnt 
by men of education in every 
country, so far from being an un- 
known language, is precisely the 
language which is most generally 
known.” But how can it be 
** most generally known,’’ when, 
* in almost every Country,” it is 
unintelligible to at least fifteen 
persons out of twenty? What 
proportion, for example, of the 
right reverend preacher's audience 
at St. Chad’s understood him, 
when he spoke of a tepid manner 
of complying with the duty of 
public worship? = ‘To how tew of 
them, on the contrary, would he 
have been obscure, had he sub- 
stituted for this datinized epithet 
the English adjective lukewarm { 
(10.) Atter all, his reasoning in 
favour of a liturgy in one of ** the 
learned unvarying languages,”’ 
would not be amiss were religion 


the business of none but ** men of 


education.”’ (37.) 

He claims sanctity for his com. 
munion: **1 believe in the HOLY 
catholic church.” ‘The church 
so calling itself has been adorned, 
we know, by some characters of 
distinguished excellence. Fenelon 


a pastor, and Pascal a member of 


the Gallican branch of it, are 
hames which we can never pro- 
hounce without more than ordl- 
nary respect. But, were it proe 
per tor religious Communities to 
boast of their holiness, there are 
Protestant sucicties which, as we 
are persuaded, have been at least 
€qually illustrious for true piety 


* Matt. xix. 12, 21. 
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and virtue: and Dr. M. we con. 
ceive, lays undue stress upon 
certain acts of self-denial, which, 
in themselves, are equivocal marks 
of vital sanctity ; while, in behalf 
of them, he refers to texts® which, 
in the judgement of the best com- 
mentators on the Scriptures, are, 
exclusively, descriptive of the 
situation and duties of men in the 
very firstage of Christianity. (38, 
39.) 

“ The third mark of the true church,” 
he thinks “ so conspicuous, so glaring, 
that it is almost incomprehensible, that 
any Christian, believing in his creed, 
should, for a moment, hesitate to point 
her out. If} ask you, what church you 
= in the Apostles’ Creed, to be- 
ieve in, you answer me, ‘ the holy ca- 
ruotic church.’ If | proceed to ask 
you, * Piay, are youa catholic?’ You 
reply, * No, Lam a Protestant.’ And 
if | turther, interrogate you, * Is there 
any p ace in this town where the catho- 
lics meet to perform divine worship ?? 
You will not fail to point out this chae 
pel, or else that other catholic chapel on 
the adjoining hill. Who can hear this 
without exclaiming in admiration, * How 
is it po-sible that you can believe in the 
catho ic church, without being yourself 
a catholic??”’ Afterwards he telis his 
hearers, ** I do not so much insist on 
the name itself of catholic, as I do on 
the thing signified by that name, Ca- 
TitoLtic, a word derived from the 
Greek, means UNIVERSAL.” (40, 41.) 

We persuade ourselves that it 
will not be difficult to show the 
fallacy of his argument, and to 
prove, that he has done nothing 
more than avail himself of the 
sound ot the expression. 

It happened, after the first and 
purest age of the Christian reli. 
gion, that, when theological con- 
troversics took piace, the party, 
be they what they might, who 
found themscives in the majority, 
and were under the smiies of the 
civil power, Claimed to be the 
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bo Review. —Dr. 

sicchurch, and branded thetr 
Op ments as heretics. \od this 
clan the church of Rome has 
ct , vanced : 1h other 
words, fs i sh) )) has iiss rted a 
' lo prescribe, in matters of 
rehrqigus farth and pracuce, to 


’ j > a0 
Christians of everv country. Pro- 


ants, accordingly, embertrom 


habit or trom. e have 


Stvied tli 


’ . 
Uric “Ve 


members of this church 


by the nam which they themselves 
al mn bhe CahRULIC ¢ hurch pros 
perils ignities all sincere Chris- 
trans of every dcnomination. In 


in which 
t term is emploved b\ Dr. M. 


the more restricted sense 


for a religious body who 

t that t DSi oY ot Rome, 
tnoughn he has a I cal reside hee, 
possesses an universal yurisdiction. 
There is much truth as well as 
t in the remark ot Jortin: 

we the niversal church, that 
bu ar. which Valerius sets up 
to sca us, it only means the 
R in catholic church: that is. 
f j r crs church,.’’* 
i bishop of Castae 

} ab bab \ aitiis a) sf fli ti it r his 
chul 12.) “* We can tell,” 
sayvshe, * t time when, and 
Live piace & here. and th Cause 


1 Saoctle tit \ oT C'hrise 


tians received their being: but no 
hese particulars with 
church, 
Saviour 
on the coast of 

lhouart Pe. 
this 
my church, and 


respect to the catholie 
when 
said to St. Peter. 


Cirsarca PI 


since the time Oul 
j pps 
9) and * upon 
rock 1 will ald 


sh, of hell shall not prevail 
Og fat.”’ With submission to 
*R marks on | ecles Hist. vol. 


} Though it probabl] 
his having b 
wol. vi. (47, $45 
lab, in M 


> Chron. 


heim 


iv. p. 
le that he suffered martyrdom there, we have no proof of 
vishop. Campbell on Eccles, Hist. lect. xii. 


Milaer’s Consecration Sermon. 


Dr. M. ‘* these particulars” ar 
and have been told concerning th 
church of The ori 
and progress of the papacy hav 
been distinetly traced, especial 

by Principal Campbell, in his in 
structive Lectures on Ecclesias 
tical History 3 a work which w 
take leave to recommenda to th 
attention of our readers. Nori 
ita fact that our Lord but his 
church solely on the preaching of 
Peter. 


Rome. OFlgI 


i) 


This church, 3 Seriptur 


may be credited, stands on th 
foundation of .the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himselt 


being t he chief corner-stonet It 
may be added, that Peter could 
not communicate an iniallibility 
of which he himself was destitute, 
as is evident from Gal. i. 11, &e. 

Dr. M. as is usual with 
writers of his communion, _ boasts 
of the regular succession of the 
chief pastors of the Romish church. 
Now, if the fact were granted, 
what conclusion would it warrant! 
Supposing the succession to have 
been ever so long and uninter. 
rupted, are truth, wisdom, nghte 
eousness, handed down Of neces. 
sity with it? We may at least 
doubt, however, whether Rome 
was visited by Peter:] we are 
certain that there have been rival 
popes ;§ nor are we unacquainted 
with the characters and opinions 
of some who have filled the ponti- 
fical chair. Jesides, a station 
of such affluence and power as the 
popedom, would not easily be lett 
vacant. But how does the church 
of Rome make good her preten- 
sion to be an infallible intete 
286. + Eph. i. 20. 


Lardner’s Works; 











preter of the Scriptures ? Or 


u here, and what, is that ** un- 
written” word of God, of which 
she says that she is in possession ? 
Oral tradition is, surely, more 
precarious and fluctuating than 
that ** dead letter” of Scripture, 
which, according to Dr, M. ‘* in- 
genious men may turn as_ they 
please.” = Have councils never 
decided against councils, and one 
pope against another?® Where, 
then, is the mark of unity and 
infallibility ? By the favour of an 
indulgent Providence, the Scrip- 
tures are now laid open tous: we 
may read them in a correct text, 
and in good vernacular transla. 
tions; and the just principles of 
scriptural criticism are, at pre. 
sent, more generally acknow- 
ledged and better applied than at 
some former periods, We can, 
therefore, judge of the interpre- 
tations actually given by the Ro- 
mish communion of specific pas- 
sages in the Bible: and with what 
eyes are they read by persons, who 
tind there the characteristic tenets 
of this church? 

We once more ask, what does 
she intend by the * unwritten” 
word of God? If we know not 
what it is, how can we ascertain 
the just extent of her authority. 
We cannot be ignorant that she 
has attempted to dictate in mat- 
ters purely scientific. Galileo 
was confined in her prisons for 
teaching a sound astronomy ; and, 
on much the same subject, two 
learned Jesuits, commentators on 
Newton’s Principra, thought it 
necessary to acknowledge, much 


* Campbell on Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. 1 
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more recently, her paramount 
dominion. $ 

Dr. M. complains, in more 
than one passage, that the catho. 
lics are injured and calummiated, 
(6, 14, 43.) If this be the fact, 
none will more deeply lament it 
than ourselves: and we shall ape 
plaud the right reverend preacher's 
desire of vindicating bis principles 
and society. Could he have per 
formed this service without ime 
pugning the Protestant cause, 
our present labour had been 
Spar d, 

We agree with lim in thinking, 
that every religious body should 
be permitted to state what tenets 
and maxims it really holds. (43.) 
And though we could have wished 
that he had adducet scriptural 
authority tor the erecuon of cru. 
cilixes, &c. and for the invoca. 
tion of saints, we are, at the 
same time, soiicitous that his exe 
planations ot these pracuces have 
all the weight which they can 
possibly bear, (44, &c.) Happy 
should we have telt ourselves, 
had he been unable to retaliate 
upon Protestants the charge of 
persecution! (pp. 19,45.) ‘The 
fact, we fear, is, that neither 
catholics nor Protestants have ale 
ways, 1 usually, persecuted on 
grounds merely political, 

In concluding this article, we 
cannot but express Our warm ape 
probation of some of the remarks 
addressed by Dr. M. to the catho. 
lic part of his audience. (46—.) 
And most earnestly desirous are 
we, that the following sentiment, 
in parucular, be deeply teribed 


o, 14. and Chron. Tab. in Mosh. passim. 


but particularly those of the third and eighth centuries There is an admirable 
sketch and estimate of the four first gevueral councils, in Furneaux $ Letters to 


Bla kstone, (ad ed.) 98—105. (note.) 


4 ' 
¢ Furneaux, (as above,) 87, 88. (note.) 
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Judoment on the Burial 0} Dissentes de 


198 
on the hearts of our readers, nite purity and infinite happiness, 
and be rae tically remembered for pride, or avarice, or lust, or 


else of this anger, or intemperance, or envy, 


+e ‘There 


by them, whatever 
review Is forgotten, 


region of inti- 


or sloth.” 


is ho phan em the 


Ant. I. The Judgment delwered, Dec. 11, 1809, by the Right 
Honourable Sir John Nicholl, Kut. LL, D. Official Principal of 
the Arches Court of Canterbury ; upon the Admission of Artieles 
evhilited in a Cause of Office, promoted by Kemp agaanst likes, 


Ch rk, Pa Ce. 


sold by Butterworth and Conder. 


the 
Cif. 


Articles were offer d, in 
above court, to detail the 
cumstances of the charge sought 


to be proved against Mr. W. the 
admission of which articles was 
cntire law of 


oppose dl upon the 
the case : it bemng contended, 
that, if the facts were all true, 
still this clergyman acted pro. 
perly, and was guilty of no of. 
fence, in retusing to bury the in- 
fant child of two of his parishions 
ers, on the ground that he was 
legally prohibited from interring a 
person who had not been baptised 
ac ording to the rites of the estae 
blished church. — In this stage of 
the cause, Sir J. N. pronounced 
an claborate judgment for admit. 
ting the articles; in other words, 
he declared it to be his opinion, 
that the defendant’s refusal was 
illegal. 

‘The grounds of the decision are 
fully set torth in this pamphlet, 
in reading which it was impossible 
for us not to admire the industry, 
discrimination, and conciliating 
spirit of the official principal, & Ce 

It is shown (7—14) that Mr. 
W. had neither the canons nor the 
rubric of the church on his side. 
Phe validity of lay-baptism is 
then dis ussed and 
Neat, the « 
v ] 


Taken wm Short Hand by Mr. Gurney. 


vindicated, 
lent and ettee Lt ol the 
\ct are APP d to the 





London; 
Svo. pp. 47. 


matter in question 3 and the judge 
unequivocally — recognises _ the 
soundness of the reasoning of Lord 
Mansfield and Mr. Justice Foster, 
in the famous cause of the city of 
London against the dissenters, 
Lastly, the opinions of Hooker 
and Bishops I’ leetwood and War. 
burton are cited, or appealed to 
with respect, whilst that of Mr. 
Wheatly, who maintained that 
no persons are to be buried in 
consecrated ground who have not 
been baptised in -the establish. 
ment, is refuted with considerable 
force and spirit. (14—36. 50—38. 
38—45.) 

It is mortifying that, in the 
eighteenth century, and in 2 
country like Great Britain, such 
disputes should arise. On the 
other hand, it is consolatory 
perceive that the nature of the 
present adjudication and the tem- 
perin which it is made, are €X- 
actly what men of true candou! 
and discernment would desire and 
applaud. Not that we can wit 
ness or read the proceedings 
ecclesiastical courts, entrenched 
as they are behind canons am 
Canouists, without calling to mine 
the representation which our am 
able poet Cowpx r gives ol them, 
when, after painting, in no height 
ened colours, the oppressivn one 











exercised by Romish legates and 
delegate Ss in this island, he acds, 
« And to this hour, to keep it fresh 
in mind, 
Some twigs of that old scourge are 
left behind ;” 


which,” as he informs us ina 
note, ** may be found at Doctors’ 
Commons.” 

We learn, from some of Sir J. 
N.’s observations, that the Eng. 
lish church acknowledges no bap- 
tism as Christian baptisin, which 
is not accompanied with * an 
invocation of the hols Trinity,” 
with the use of the form, ** In the 
name of the Father, &c.” (LO—24.) 
Yet, according to the Acts of 
the Apostles, the earliest and 
best teachers of the gospel bap- 
tised proselytes © into the name of 
Jesus Christ.? ‘This apparent re- 
pugnance of their practice to our 
Saviour’s direction in Matt. xxvii. 
19. is, we conceive, most hap- 
pily explained by Archdeacon 
Blackburne,* who removes the 
difficulty by simply placing the 
words baptising them as a paren- 
thesis; an alteration which, as 
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punctuation is discretionary, he 
was at pertect liberty to make. 
The learned judge may be right 
in desentbing a parish register as 
having the nature of a public do. 
cument. (44.) It ought, how- 
ever, to be known, that attested 
certificates of the birth of the 
children of-dissenting parents, are 
strictly admissible, by way of evi- 
dence, in courts of justice: the 
point has been ruled, more than 
once, by unexceptionable autho. 
rities, ven an entry of the 
event in a family Bible, has been 
accepted, in the absence of ame 
pler or more techmal proof, 
Although the law does not re- 
quire noncontormists to have se- 
parate places of burial, (42,) we 
cannot but look upon it as highly 
desirable and expedient, that, 
where circumstances enable them, 
they procure such spots for them. 
selves 5 the rather, as dissenters of 
every denomination seriously ob. 


ject to certain passages in the ser. 


vice used at funerals by the church 
of England. 





LES LY ee 


OBITUARY. 





REV. DANIEL JONES. 


1810, March 14th. Died at Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, in his goth year, the Rev. 
DANIEL JONES, the highly-esteemed 
pastor of the general Baptist Church in 
that town. He was the son of Richard 
Jones, woollen manufacturer, of Tre- 
ach, in the county of Caermarthen, 
South Wales; but sustained the loss of 
his father at an early period, being only 
four years old. But he was not Icft 
destitute by the good providence of God, 
for ina tender mother he found a friend 


who was ever anxious to watch over his 
childhood and youth, and thus lay the 
foundation of his future respectability 
and usefulness, Mr. Jones soon dis- 
covered a disposition formed to excite 
the notice po secure the esteem of the 
serious and reflecting; and his mother 
observing the bent of his mind for learn- 
ing and improvement, kept him at 
school, the best in that part of the 
country, till he was twelve ycars of age. 
In this seminary he was taught the rudi- 


* Works, vol, I. lxxxv—viii. (Appendix to Life.) 
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Obituary.—Rev. 


the Enelish and Latin lan- 


mcnt | 
gua , and macec ,°radic progress 
i ry r 
r vy at aritnmct A voring 
a pror ‘ ical pu his 
- a." " — 
par Dt 4 > 2 CLOCK 2c 
watch nak - + hes master soo! after 
F and he «ave up the pursurt of that 
I j > | Wis abo [ his perioc f 
mind was scriousiy impressed with the 
‘ 

“Fr aed - r r ; ob . led } ciel 
; in I nm. anc (his ica 
eventually roin himself a member of 
the Calvi t Saptist Unurcnh at Pane 
teg Tha ciety soon perceived the 
modest mert and mtcliectual powers 
f young J s, and recommended him 


as a candidat 
aust Bristoi Academy tor the 


gesizgnec to 0 


to the Bap 
education of young men 
: 


in rclugion, then 


re - at 4 . — > 
=} : >. : : ia 
- ~ - T Ve . y 
under ¢t iirect of i Caleb Evans 
_—. . - - 
art woo i 
Here t! yect of the present me- 
; 1 ' 
2 wa s * r ; >3 . t |. 
suay¥ | mart r tnan nis rue t 
e . . ] e - =" che 
: ee wa ~ as 
] | 
approbation of his tutors, and the respect 
ot his triends, duru y the period of fou 


this time, 
t this academy 
had been ereatiy enriched and orna- 
mented by the acquisition of the li- 
brarics, philosophical] and mathematical 
iNstruments, comms, pictures, and a great 
waricty of natural curiosit’es of the Rev 
Gifford and Dr. Liewelin, both 


years A teow years | 


the library and muscum « 


trustees of the institution. in order to 
acquaint the friends of learning of the 
advantage young men, inclined to study, 
might possess by having thie advantage 
of so choren a library; and also, with a 
view to a re generally the na- 
ture of the property, and protect it, re- 
quested the president, Dr. Evans, to 
concert measures for forming and print- 
ing a catalogue of the library, &c. 

Dr. Evans fixed on Mr. Jones, then a 
student, to make the catalogue; which 
is a proof of the opinion he had of his 
qualification to execute a task that re- 
quired both knowledge and judzment in 
the arrangement and exccution. Mr. 
Jones, however, performed his task to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties, and 
was complimented with a mark of the 
approbation of the Bristol Education 
Society on the occasion, 

Having finished his studies in the 
year 1792, he was invited to settle in 
Swansea with a society composed partly 


ertain mi 


Dantel Jon "Se 


of persons who had separated themselvg 


m account of some dissention, from th 


av a ae: Ly lial 
oid Niceting use raizh-street, and 
had erected a place of worship in Jack. 
’ > _— » 

ane, im tie same town it carcely 
nee er , AA } e of . 
necessary to add, tha nis Was ao ye 
lzr Baptist Church' Upon his ene ring 
- & labours here. he was hic 

Ol] [iis ici s ssCiCg 440 45 jig v ap- 
s j 7 ad en apdiatned aac . 
proved of, and was Ordained pastor of 

J 


the church the firse year of his settle. 
ment! The people had been so much agi- 
tated, at least some of them, in 
conflict and separation from the churer 


in High-street, as to require wisdom, 
voder.tion, and prudence, to Calm their 
passions, amd moderate their resent. 
ments; and thus to restore order and 
good will amongst brethren. The sub 
ject of this memoir partly succeeded in 


this arduous task, and enjoyed the satis- 
faction of perceiving the appearance of 
an increasing and flourishing Christian 
society, of which he was the pastor! But 
a'l earthly enjoyments are uncertain, 
and our fondest hopes too often disap- 
point us! This Mr. Jones was taught 
by very painful experience, in a subs- 
quent period, during his connection with 
the Back-lane Church. 

There had been noticed in the Pna- 
cipality, several years before the period 
[am now reviewing, a spirit of inquiry 
amongst some of the leading teachers in 
the Calvimistic Baptist connection, which 
led many to doubt the truth of some po- 
pular opinions, though esteemed of e+ 
sentia] importance. Measures had been 
adopted to check so dangerous an inno- 
vati n, but to no purpose. The spine 
of tree inquiry increased, in opposition t 
the decrees of the Annual Association, 
and the resolves of the quarterly mect- 
ings! Mr. Joues was by no means a2 
attentive spectator to what was pas- 
sing before rae on the contrary, the 
discussions which had taken place, led 
him to reconsider his Calvinistic creed 
by the test of scripture ; and the careful 
study of the New Testament proved 
fatal to his orthodoxy! Of this change, 
the writer of the present article was soos 
fter informed by letter from Mr. Jones. 
And as he had too much reason to ap- 

rehend that the new situation in which 
* was placed, would terminate in a re 
moval from Swansea, he wished for ad- 
vice how to act. It was concluded he 
should remain at his post and wat 
events. But it was not long before he 
was suspected of a departure from the 
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in the near approach of death. ‘ Ihave 
the happiness,” observes this faithful 
friend, “to say his joy and assuraace in 
the prospect of death were steady and 
uniform to the last moment of his exis- 
tence, for he was sensible to the last, 
and his triumph over death and the 
grave appeared complete."’ During his 
illness, he expressed to his friends, and 
indeed this was what he had done before 
to his acquaintance often, * his entire and 
high satisfaction in his Unitarian senti- 
ments." To him they appeared full of 
harmony and consolation. He was often 
known to observe to his friends, that 
whilst he retained Calvinistic and Tri- 
nitarian opinions, he felt great perplexity 
and difficulty in performing acts of de- 
votion, and in ke»ping his view on the 
proper object of it. And he was then 
also harassed in attempting to reconcile 
the me ral \haracter of the Deity, as it is 
delineated in the holy scriptures, with 
his then religious creed. But when he 
e that God is one—one 
f af , and that a!l good is 
to be traced to him as the original foun- 
tain and the father of merciesyail partial 
views and contradictory theories at once 
vanished, and every thing appeared sim- 
ple and casy to himinthe New Testament, 
Nay, he could exult with the Apostle 
in the thought, “That all thing 
by Jesus Christ.” Here he 
undivided centre of rest; consec 
his hope was full of immortality 

His remains were attended to the 
grave by many of his friends, and seven 
of the neighbouring ministers, on the 23d 
cay of March; and an appropriate funeral 
discourse was delivered on the following 
Lord's day, by his friend and associate, 
the Rev. Mr. Smedley, of Downton, 
from 2 Timothy i. 12, a subject chosen 
by the deceased, to a numerous and at- 
congregation, amounting, as it 
was suppo ed, to nearly one thousand, 
inthe Meecting-house, where Mr. Jones 
had so successfully laboured. He has left 
behind him to mourn his loss, a widow 
and one child, a daughter about nire 
years of age, besides a destitute church 
and a large circle of friends, who highly 
valued his worth, and sincerely lament 
his rem val. 

4p il 3d iRreo, J. D. 

r10, March i7th. Died at Birming- 
ham, aged seventy-eight, Mrs. SUSAN- 
NAII 


found an 

uently, 
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LAUGHER, sister of the Jate 
Rev. ‘| unot! v Laugher, oft Ha kre 


s are of 
God, who hath reconciled us to himself 





Obituary.—Mrs. Laugher. —Mr. Ade. 


Blessed with truly excellent parents, ané 

especially with a mother, the efforts ¢ | 
= wn vigorous and active mind wey | 
prompted and guided by the highe 
_— of conduct, she employed he 
ife in a succession of kind office. to her 
relations and friends, for whose happi- 





ness she was content to forego her per. 
sonal ease and interests, and in atten. 
dance on some of whom, when the 
were in sickness and affliction, she mor 


than hazarded her own health. Of ma. | 


nersamiableand gentle; cheerful in retire. 
ment and thankful amidst decay; sh 
secured the cordial esteem of those who 
shared in her fondest regards, and of a 
whom she honoured with her intimacy 
or acquaintance. And her morta 
course was finished, as it had been pur. 
sued, in the exercise of a faith “ whic 
overcomes the world.” 

1810, March 25th. Died, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM ADE, apprentice to Mr. Henry 
Browne, draper, of Lewes. This young 
man possessed very promising abilities 


and was much esteemed by those whe | 
A virtuous conduct, and | 
an innocent cheerfulness of disposition, | 


knew him. 


endeared him to his friends, and caused 
him to be much respected and beloved 
by his companions, who were gratifie 
with his conversation, and pleased with 
his amiable manners. He seemed 
have a great taste for science and th 
fine arts. By his own application, he 
made himself practically acquainted 
with Electricity, and acquired consid 
able knowledge in Geography, Astro 
nomy, and experimental Philosophy. 
He was fond of collecting coins, medal, 
natural and artificial curiosities; andi 
is pleasing to say, that Religion did net 
escape hi; attention. Before his illness, 
he constantly attended the Unitana 
Genera] Baptist Meeting, at Southover, 
near Lewes, and was a leader in t 
singing part of the worship. The small. 
ness of income allotted to — 
nisters is a subject of general complaim 
and in these times is a very serious ¢¥ 
To remedy this, at least in some degre 
it was proposed among the young peop 
of the above-mentioned meeting, to ™ 
crease the salary of their minister % 
subscribing a trifle out of their wages 
pocket money. In this plan Mr Act 
took great interest by subscribing hit 
self, proposing it to, and collecting vat 
scriptions from others. This plan rane 
the emolument ove third. But alas! hs 
activity, his zeal, his life are no me 
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Obituary. 


We would mot repine at divine provi- 
dence; but, O, let the God of. grace 
pardon us in dropping the tear of affec- 
tion. Mr. Ade’s constitution appeared 
to he strong; but to the surprise of his 
friends, about nine months ago, he was 
attacked with a cough and spitting of 
blood. He continued to grow worse, 
and on the 24th October, 1809, he re- 
tired from business, and on the 2sth of 
March, 1810, in the 21st year of his 
age, death ended his affliction. Though 
he found some difficulty in recenciling 
himself to his fate, yet he bore his ill- 
ness with great patience, and in this he 
set a*good example. ‘The disorder 
which ended in the dissolution of this 
promising young man, was a consump- 
tion, supposed to be caused by tubercles 
on his lungs. On the Sunday following 
his death, he was brought to the meeting 
in Southover, and a sermon was preached 
by Mr. Bennett, of Ditchling, from Re- 
velations xiv. 13. “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the lord.” ‘The place 
was crowded, and a great number could 
not get in. After the service, the body 
of the deceased was interred in the ad- 
joining burying ground; but his me- 
mory will long live in the recollection 
of his acquaintance, May every youth 
take ead warning from this instance 
of mortality ; it has a thousand tongues, 
anda voice like thunder. ‘* So teach us 
to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” A. B. 





Mrs. E.iza Flower, 
“ When such friends part, tis the Sur- 
VIVOR dies.” 

1810, Wednesday, April 11, between 
the hours of nine and ten in the evening, 
died Eliza, wife of Benjamin Flower, 
of Harlow, Essex, the day after her be- 
ing delivered of a son, who lived but a 
few hours. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Gonld, of Dedbroke, 
Devonshire, and was born at Bampton, 
inthe same county, in the month of 
May, 1770. Brought up by her ex- 
cellent parents in the nurture and admo- 
tition of the Lord, she constantly evin- 
ced, from an early period, the truth of 
the sacred maxim, that, “ ‘Train up a 
child in the way she should go, and 
when she is old she will not depart from 
t." The love of virtue and the princi- 
ples of religion, as maintained by Pro- 
testant dissenters, which she had learned 
0 her father’s house, were the founda- 


Mrs. Plouwei ° 


tion of her high ard perpetually rising 
character. 

Her moral and intellectual qualities 
were drawn out in carly life; for before 
she was fifteen years of age she was 
called to undertake the domestic manage- 
ment ofa large family, the junior mcm- 
bers of which devolved, in a great mea- 
sure, upon her care: they regarded her 
more as a parent than a sister, and now 
take a melancholy pleasure in acknow- 
ledging obligations (under Providence) 
to her wisdom and affection, which can 
never be repaid. 

Whilst she was conscientiously and 
assiduously attentive to the duties which 
she owed to her family, she did not 
neglect to cultivate her own mind. 
Strong mental powers, aided by a sort 
of felicity of nature, enabled her, amidst 
arduous domestic cares, to acquire a 
considerable stock of knowledge, toge- 
ther with the mere useful female accom- 
plivhments. Thus prepared, her desire 
of virtuous independence led her, as 
soon as she could honourably disengage 
herself from home, to enter herself a 
member of two or three respectable fa- 
milies successively, inthe capacity of an 
instructress of youth; a sphere of action 
in which so many females, distinguished 
by their talents and virtues, have 
moved, and in which they have ren- 
dered such important services to society. 
In one of these families, residing near 
Bedford, her benevolence had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself; she pro- 
jected the plan of a Sunday school, which 
she was cnabled to carry into execution 
to such an extent, that, when she left 
the village, there were not less than one 
hundred children in a course of instruc- 
tion in the elements of socia! usefulness 
and religious knowledge :—in anather 
of them, she became acquainted with 
the eentleman whose name she was 
destined atteravards to bear, and whose 
happiness she was formed to promote, 

Her success in private oud poe. 
ed her to seck a more public and perma- 
nent post; and, er she opened 
a boarding-school at South Molton, in 
her native county. Here her qualifica- 
tions soon became known, and her man- 
ners attracted respect and confidence ; 
and her prospects of usefulness and hap- 
piness enlarged daily, until the spi- 
rit of political bigotry raised up against 
her the worst passions, which blighted 
her hopes as to her present condition, 
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though they did not for a moment affect 
her love of truth, or her trust in Divine 
Providence. She had, partly from her 
sight acquaintance with Mr. Fiower, 
and partly from her attachmert to the 
principles of liberty, of which he has 
peen so steady and persevering an advo- 
ubscribed from the fir-t to the 
ation which he c« nducted, 
under the name of the Cam riage Intel i- 
eoncer In the of the 
hateful war against republican France, 
such a circumstance could not long re- 
main unknown in a country town; she 
was marked and stivmatized by those 
senseless epithets which, at that pe iod, 
were app wd to all the enlightened 
friends ef their country and mankind ; 
and insult and persecution met her in 
Neither her sex nor her 
character secured her from the personal 
hostijity, not nierely of the vulgar, but 
of those whose rank and fortune might 
have beet exp ‘ected to be P k ourtcsy. 
The alternative was placed befo.e her, 


' 


calc, 


weekly publi 


‘ usp ous tim 


various forms. 


of giving up the publication in question, 
or of forfeiting the support on which her 
schoo! had mainly rested; she did not 
hesitate which to adopt : she scorned to 
seem to surrender a great principle; she 
knew that one concession on the score 
of principle would enly prepare the way 
for the demand of other concessions; 


iT d she conmsicerca that Oy yik iding to 


rhe ee . ley ey ? } ] lo 

Cie pre eht Ciamours, sie sno qa iose in 
real respectability even in the cyes of 
whas had raised them. Her determi- 


sioned the breaking 


nt, and |} retiring 


nation occ. 
establis! m 
South 


from 
Her conduct in the 
whole of this trying affair, was truly 
aignified; 4nd a correspondence which 
she carried on with a nobleman, who 
Was not restrained by his birth and edu- 
cation from entering the lists of opposi- 
tion to an unprotected female, endea- 
vouring by the honourable employment 
of her talents to maintain a respectable 
station in society, extorted compliments 
to her from him, and will, if it should 
ever sce the light, justily the highest 
eulogiums which her most partia! fisends 
have passed, or are passing, upon the 
gualitics of her head and heart. 

The resu't of the oppo ition she had 
so firmly cocountered was, that she 
was more than ever endeared to her 
friends,’ amongst whom she now passed 
her time. On -ome occasional visits to 


the neighbourhood of London, she had 


a 7.1, 
AVAQOULOT. 
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an opportunity, which in conversation 
she frequently adverted to with pleasure, 
of hearing some of the Lectures of 
Dr. Priestley to the young persons of 
the Gravel-Pit congregation, Hackney: 
these, to a mind like her’s, were in th 
highest degree improving, and tended tp 
strenethen her faith in the LOspe); 
though her genera! opinions in theo ogy, 
if it be of consequence to determin 
them, were, perhaps, more in unison 
with thos: of Dr. Price than those o 
Dr. Priestley. 

_ Inthe year 1799, the House of Lord 
adjudged Mr. Flower to a fine and sx 
months imprisonment in Newgate, for 
an alleged breach of privilege, in some 
reflec.ions upon the political character 
of the Bishop of Landaff. While in 
prison, he was visited by Miss Gould, 
who, along vith a great proportion of 
the inteilivent public sympathized with 
him in his sufferings in the service of 
hiscountry. She had much to comme 
nicate of her own inieresting history, 
and, at the urgent request of Mr. 
Flower, her visits were frequently re 
peated. Between pers@ns thinking alike 
on the most important subjects which 
can occupy the human mind, _ there 
needed only opportunity to improve ae 
quaintance into friendship; and this at 
length ripened into a warmer sentiment. 
On Mr. Flower’s liberation, he and 
Miss Gould entered into the matrimo- 
nial connection, which proved a source 
of as pure pleasure tu both, as is com. 
p tible with the lot of mortality. Never 
did husband experience in a wile a help 
more meet for him. 

Soon after her settlement at Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Flower was the happy i 
strument of establishing, though not 
without difficulty, a “ Benevolent Se 
ciety for the Relief of the Sick and Aged 
Poor,” the conduct df which at the 
outset principally depended upon her. 
As secretary and as visitor, she was IB 
defatigable; she showed how much @ 
individual may accomplish by method 
and perseverance, and how accessible 
are the hearts of the poor to di: creet 
and affectionate liberality. In her walks 
of benevolence, she always mingled 
consolations of religion with the 
which she had impowered herself to 
dispense ; and many are the poor # 
needy who bless her army > in the Fe 
collection of the timely charities # 
Virtuous and pious counsels which co 
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ointly and equaily made her visits wel- 
come. By an affecting but undesigned 
coincidence, the paragraph which an- 
nounced her death in the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle was immediately preceded by a ne- 
tice of a sermon on behalf of the Bene- 
volent Society, which, as long as it con- 
tinues, ‘and may it be perpetual!) will 
serve as a memorial of her virtues. 

For the last six years, the scene of 
this excellent woman’s goodness had 
been shifted from: Cambridge to Har- 
low. Wherever she went, she found, 
or rather made, affectionate friends; 
who, as they admired her character, 
were prompt in co-operating in her la- 
bours of love. Her amiable manners 
won confidence, and enlarged her use- 
fulness by enabling her to give a direc- 
tion, though without ostentation or 
arrogance, to the charity of her neigh- 
bours. In the place of her final resi- 
dence, she was im many secret ways, 
in many open, a benefactress of the 
poor; and one of the last things which 
employed her active mind, was the esta- 
blishment of a sunday-school, which 
her sudden death has probably some- 
what delayed, and whih, ais! when- 
soever set on foot, must now want the 
benefit of her expected superintendence. 

The closing scenes of such a life cor- 
responded with its promising beginnings 
ind pleasing progress, ‘The departed 
saint had a presentiment on her mind 
for some time that she should not be 
long in this world. During her last 
illness, which brought on premature 
labour, and terminated in her dissolu- 
tion, she appeared to be weaned from 
life, and displayed an intelligent sere- 
nity which seemed the dawa of heavenly 
happiness. She was harassed with no 
distressing fears; though in her wonted 
humility, she said to a faithtul and af- 
fectionate attendant, and repeated the 
sentiment often, “* When | consider the 
mercies with which lrovidence has sur- 
rounded me—mf husband, my children, 
my easy circumstances—I have to la- 
ment the little returns | have made. I 
fear I have not been sufficiently grate- 
ful, and now I am under God’. afilict- 
ing hand, | pray | may never be suffered 
to murmur or repine.” For some few 
days previous to her decease, the minds 
of her friends were alternately elevated 
and depressed with hope and fear; 
though hope chiefly prevaiied till the 
middie of the day on which she died, 
when the medical attendants pronounced 
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the excruciating sentence, that life was 
ebbing away ‘This she herself was 
awaie of before it was made known to 
the family. ‘To her much-affected hus- 
band, who spent the last hours of her 
life by her bedside, she said, ina firm tone, 
and with her eyes most steadily fixed 
on him,—“ You have now to pray for 
resignation to the will of God. For my- 
self, I feel that the God who has been 
my portion through life, is now, when 
flesh and heart are failing me, the 
strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever." He then reminded her of the 
cenversations that they had frequently 
held respecting the parting hour, and 
the reunion of themselves and their dear 
children, after the short separation made 
by death; “ Now,” he added, ‘ do 
you feel the force of these consolations? 
Do not talk—give me a signal of hope— 
hold up your hand.” With the sweetest 
smile upon her countenance, with one 
of her hands she grasped his, and hold- 
ing up the other, waved it, again and 
again, asifintriumph. Just before the 
spark of life went out, she was asked if 
she wished to see her children, for whom 
she had always shewn an affection bor- 
dering on anxiety. She faintly answered, 
“ No—I shall see them again—when I 
shall be much better.” Instantly, she 
composed herself to rest, and fell asleep 
in Jesus, so gently and pleasantly, that 
they who were observing her scarcely 
perceived the change. “ See in what 
peace a Christian can die!” 

Thus expired this superior woman, in 
the ,oth year of her age; leaving her 
husband, relatives and friends the con- 
solation, in the midst of their bereave- 
ment, of reflecting upon her virtuous 
life and happy death, and of anticipating 
a rejunction with her in a state of death- 
less being. 

she has left two childrem, one seven, 
the other five years of age, to exhibit 
the image of her interesting person, and, 
it is hoped, also, of her powerful mind 
and affectionate heart. 

Her remains were interred on Satur- 
day, the 21st instant, in the burial 
ground belonging to the Protestant Dis- 
senters of Harlow, situated in Forster's 
Street, a rura! hamlet in that parish. 
The Rev. Mr. Chaplin, of Bishop Stort- 
ford, delivered an affecting address at 
the grave, to a concourse of friends and 
neighbours ; and on the afternoon of the 
following day, the Rev. Mr, Severn, 
of Harlow, preached a funeral sermon, 
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from Psalms Ixxiii. 26, (the words 
adopted and appropriated by the de- 
ceased on her death bed,) to a large and 
deeply-interested auditory 

The writer of this imperfect sketch 
of eminent worth, which he had long 
contemplated and admired, has now 
only tointreat the indulgence of the rea- 
der to any of the foregoing expressions 


which may reveal the ardour of friend. 
ship, but which, he is confident, betray 
none of its blind partiality. He drops 
his pen, humbly entertaining the hopes 
of Christianity. Amiable, excellent spi. 
rit! Farewell—safe in the keeping of 
Almighty Power—till the Resurrection! 
Hackaey. A, 








INTELLIGENCE, 


UNITARIANISM 


We mentioned im p. 48, that we had 
received a packet cf Unitarian Tracts 
from America. We now give our 
readers the promised account of them. 

In former volumes we narrated the 
history of the tirst Unitarian church, in 
Philadelphia It is by this society 
that the Tracts are vublished. Private 
letters represent the church to be ina 
flourishing state, and tl cause of truth 
to be yaining ground in that city; though 
the character of the people prevents the 
hope of a rapid change of opinions. 

“ Here,” says one of our correspond- 
ents, in a letter dated Philadelphia, 
Nov. 21, 1809, “ the peopic have nei- 
ther the same degree of curiosity, nor 
the saine pirit of re ligious inVestig ation, 
as with you. The American character 
is cold, and the perfection of our reli- 
gious hberty, produces indifference to 
religious subjects. The episcopal clergy 
are sensible, judicious, moderately or- 
thodox, complete Arminians, but cold 
and frigid. While among the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Methodists, you 
meet with all the Puritanism of the se- 
venteenth century, both as to quaint- 
ness of language, and illiberality of sen- 
tument; and these sects are the great 
and overpowering majority.” 

In reading the [racts, we were pleased 
to find in them a number of pieces from 
this work; our correspondents and rea- 
ders will, we are persuaded, rejoice with 
us, in this extensive degree of usefulness, 
which the MW, nthly Repesitory has al- 
ready attained. 

The Tracts are printed in 8vo, neatly 
and uniformly, and are numbered in 
succession. Nine are already published ; 
the tenth was in press when our letters 
were sent off, 


IN AMERICA. 


No.1. is a Discourse on Free Inquiry, 
delivered Nov. 1, 1807; of which we 
have already made use. 

No. LI. consists of Bp. Law's Re 
rections on the Life and Character of 
Christ. 

No, III. concludes the above article, 
and contains also, a judicious Summary 
of the Evidence of the Spuriousness of 
t John, v. 7,83; the basis of which is an 
art‘. ia our first volume, p. 297, by 
Dr. Carpenter, and a Catechism for Youth, 
on Unitarian principles; which is simple 
and seriptuial. The Catechism has been 
printed separatcly from the Tracts, to- 
gether with a shorter one, suitable for 
children of an early age. 

No. IV. is d Defence of Unitarian 
Principles, occasioned by certain passages 
in the Rev. A. Alexander's Discourse, de- 
livered before the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, at Philadelphia, 
M.y, 1808; read by the author, 2. 
Ediowes, before the Philadelphian 
Church. We hail this beginning of the 
Unitarian controversy in the new world. 
The reverend divine treats Unitarian- 
ism, or, as he denominates it, ‘* Ra- 
tional Religion,” in much the same 
manner, as it is treated by orthodor 
preachers in this country. He is plainly 
ignorant of the subject. The  De- 
fence” is well adapted to its object.— 
Next folows part of Dr. Disney's 
Friendly Dialogue between a common Uni- 
tarian Christian and an Athanasian; which 
also occupies the beginning of 

No. V. in which it is concluded. In 
this number are, also, A Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. D., by a Layman, in const 
quence of the writer's conversion to Uni 
tarianism, which is argumentative and 








gmart; and Mr. Frend’s First siddress to 
the Members of the Chur.b of England. 

In No. VI. we find Mr. Wright's 
Essay on a Christian Churc, and the fol- 
lowing papers from this work, viz. “A 
Brief Statement of the Doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, as it appears to a plain under- 
standing ;” ‘* Decisions of Common 
Sense on the Subject of the Deity of 
Christ;” and “A View of Unitarianism, 
as connected with vital Godliness ;” the 
two last from the pen of Mr.-Wright. 
At the end of this number is an adver- 
tisement of the Month/y Repository; for 
this unexpected, gratuitous notice, we 
are much indebted to the editors. 

The first three pieces in 

No. VII. are likewise copied from 
us, viz. “A Theological Conversation ;” 
* Reflections on Eternal Puni hment ;” 
and “ Trinitarian Paradoxes :" part of 
Mr. Wright's ks say on First Prin ip eS, 
concludes the Tract. The Essay is 
completed in 

No. VIII. which contains, besides, 
Bradburn’s Search after Truth, and, from 
the Repos. “ ‘Trinity, ‘Twin-Sister to 
Transubstantiation;” ** Thoughts on the 
Unity of God ;” and part of the essay 
On the Existence of the Devil.” 

No. 1X. finishes the essay ; and is oc- 
cupied further, to the end, with a pa- 
peron the Jaconsistency ef several Pas- 
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sages in Dr. Watts’ Hymns cuith Scripe 
ture, and with each other + the idea of 
which was probably t.ken from a piece 
in this work, on the same subject By the 
signature at the conclu ion, we perceive 
that Mr. Eddowes is the writer of this 
critique, which is at once spirited and 
candid. 

Besides the Tracts, we have also re- 
ceived in MS., a discourse by Mr. Ed- 
dowes, delivered at the opening of the 
Winter Evening Lectures, Nov. §, 
1209; which we intend to lay before 
our readers in a subsequent number 

From this article it will appear what 


good reasons there are to hope for the 
prevalence of truth in America. Parti- 
cular persons may go off the stage, but 
books are scarcely mortal. Among 


many publications, some, at least, 
may be expected to live; and from the 
specimen we have given of the pub- 
lished ‘Tracts, we are entitled to con- 
clude, that they cannot be read without 
making an impression favourable to 
the pure Christian doctrine. 

‘Lhe re-pub.ication of the “ Improved 
Version,” at Boston, is an additional 
reason for our expecting the growth of 
Unitarianism in the United States. Its 
appearance has, we are assured, excited 
great attention, and much alarm among 
Evangelical * believers,” 


OPENING OF THE NEW UNITARIAN CHAPEL, SOHAM, 


CAMBRIDGIHSHIRE. 
Hear the «werd of the Lord, ye that tremble at his word; your brethren that bated 
you, that cast you out for my name’s sake, said, Let the Lord be glorified; but be 
iball appear to yeur joy, and they shall be ashamed. Isaiah Ixvi. 5. 


In our abstract of the Report of the 
Committee of the Unitarian Fund, vol 
iv. p. 463—468, we gave an account 
of the Unitarian congregation at Soham, 
Cambridgeshire, and announced their 
intention, under the sanction of their 
friends, of erecting a new place of wor- 
ship. The building was completed 
within a twelvemonth of their being 
ejected from their former meeting-house, 
and was opened with religious services 
on Tuesday and Wedne: day, the 3d and 
4th instant. 

On the Tuesday evening, Mr. Wright, 
of Wisbeach, introduced the service by 
reacing the Scriptures, and delivering 
an address on the richt of private judg- 
ment. Mr. Aspland undertook the re- 
mainder of it, and delivered a discourse, 
from Gal. vi. 14, on glorying in the cross, 
m which he endeavoured to show, that 


the peculiar doctrine of the apostles was 
that now held by Unitarians, of a cru- 
ified man, whose death was total, and 
who was raised again by the power of 
God to exemplify the resurrection of all 
mankind. He pointed out the various 
devices, in ancient and modern times, 
to take off the shame of the cross, and 
which have made it of none — In 
conclusion, he exhorted his hearers to 
inguire for the old paths and walk therein, 
and while so many Christians maintain 
the notion that Christ was God, and as 
such did not, and could not die, to be 
stedfast in the simplicity of Christ, as to 
his nature and work, who died for our 
sins and rose again for eur justification. 
The service, on Wednesday morning, 
was opened by Mr. Aspland also, who, 
after reading the Scriptures, addressed 
the congregation on the meaning of the 
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term Unitarian, as distinguished from 
that of Socinian, and contrasted to that 
of Calvinist. Mr. Luke Kirby, of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, Norfolk, followed in pray- 
er; and Mr. Wright preached on the 
true grace ef God, from 1 Peter, v. 12. 
He showed that the grave of God is ab- 
solutely incompatible with the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of satis/acti m, and left, in 
concluding, an impression upon every 
mind, that the Unitarian system alone 
magnifies the true, free grace of the eter- 
ual Father. 

Mr. Wright, again, in the afternoon, 
having read the Scriptues delivered an 
introductory Lecture, on the Use (f Rea- 
son in Religion, proving that reason and 
revelation are not, as is too common y 
supposed, at variance, but in perfect 
agreement ;—that revelation pre .up- 
poses reason, and that reason explains 
and justifies revelation. The rest of the 
afternoon was occupied by Mr. As- 
pland, who prea: hed on the pre-ent 
condition of the advocates of the Unita- 
rian doctrine, from 1'Tim. i 10. Fer, 
therefore, we both labour and suffer ree 
proach, because we trust in the Living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, spe- 
cially of those that believe. The two 
principal points of the sermon were, 1. 
‘That the true God is a Living Ged, natu- 
rally unchangeable and immortal, and, 
therefore, not the same as any one of the 
Heathen Deities, who were the personi- 
fications of abstract qualities, the souls 
of dead men, or the creations of the axe 
or the chissel ; nor the same as the popu- 
lar Dejty of Christendom, who once gave 
upthe ghuton a cros» 2. That the 
Living God is the Saviour of all men, not 
the final destroyer of any, though, by a 
wise constitution of things, superior pri- 
vileges are attached to present faith and 
virtue. ‘This cause, which he identified 
with Unitarianism, the preacher showed 
to be now, as in the apostles’ days, lia- 
ble to reproach, but again, now, as well 
as then, worthy of the strenuous, in- 
trepid, persevering /abours of all the true 
worshippers of God, servants of Christ, 
and lovers of mankind. 

Thus the Services closed at Soham: 
bat on the Thursday evening, there was 
a service in the Unitarian meeting- 
house, at the neighbouring village of 
Wicken, when Mr Madge, of Bury 
St. Edmund's, prayed, and Mr. Wright 
preached, on a future judgment. 

The interest of these varied services 


was much increased, by a Selection of | 
nine Hymns, suited to, and printed for, 
the occa ion. 

The weather, on the days allotted to 
the openinz of the chape', was extremely 
unfavourable; hut notwithstanding this 
disadvantage. a great number of persons 
assembled from distant parts, several 
from London; and the place was crowd. 
ed with attentive, eager hearers : during 
the last service, many who could not 
get into the place, stood outside the 
doors in the rain. 

The building, whith is of brick and 
covered with tiles, is piain but neat. Ie 
is fitted up economically, in ide, with 
pews; the pulpit is a present from the 
Uni arian Fund, having been presented 
tothem by Me srs. Simens and Pinker 
ton, of 'dmonton. into whose hard: it 
fil. after the iate, ever to-he-lamented 
Rev. if hu Edwards disconurned his 
lectures ar that place 

On the front of the building is in 
scribed, 

UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 
BUILT RY ' 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTION, 
1809 

On the pulpit is the following text, 
in large letters: There is one God, and 
one mediaror between God and men, 
the man Chrict Jesus. 1 Vim ii ¢. 

There is a vestry behind the chapel, 
and a dwelling house for the minister 
at one end 

The building is to be vested in trus- 
tees, appointed by the Unitarian Fund, 
and to be secured, as far as is possible, 
to Unitarian wor ship for ever. 

The expences incurred in the erection 
amount to £500. of which more than 
three-fifths are already raised It & 
hoped that the remainder will, at no 
distant period, have been supplied by 
the liberality of the public, added to the 
exertions of the congregation, who, it 
must be observed, consist almost en 
tirely of such a class of society, as that 
to which the gospel was first preached, 
Our opulent readers will bear in mind, 
that the case is peculiar,—that persecue 
tion, has, in a manner, thrown the Se 
ham congregation under their protection. 
The exertions already made have plant 
truth in this favourable soil; let 
plant be watered by the hand of charity, 
and we may confidently look up to 
to give an abundant increase. 

“pril 20, 1810. 
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The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 





The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
to me from the ground, was the solemn 
sound uttered before the flood—imme- 
diately after that dreadful calamity, the 
law was given, that the blood of him 
who sheddeth man’s blood should be 
shed by man. In the Mosaical code 
stands the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
not commit murder,’ and in the institu- 
tions is the mode to be observed in every 
neighbourhood, by which the investi- 
gation of bloodshed shall be pursued, 
and the district be preserved from the 
avenger of blood. These laws have been 
copied by most nations professing the 
Christian religion; and in our country 
we have a coroner’s jury to examine in- 
to the causes of any violent death, or of 
any death in which suspicious circum- 
stances have arisen. ‘Twelve men, pro- 
miscuously taken in the district, make 


_ the inquiry upon oath, and a very high 


degree of responsibility rests with the 


_ coroner, that the jury should be proper- 
fully 


ly taken, and every circumstance 
investigated. ‘The whole is founded 
upon just views of humanity, and a due 
submission to the divine command ; for 
the life of man is a precious gift from the 
Creator of the universe, and they who 
violate his image are bound to produce 
indisputable reasons for their conduct, 
or lie under the charge of the foulest 
crime that can be committed. 

Some very melancholy circumstances 
give rise to these reflections. Since our 
last, two inquests have been taken by the 
coroner, and they have pronounced the 

~ guilt of murder upon some soldiers, at 


prevent unknown, in the life-guards. It 


_ Was of public notoriety, that these sol- 


__ dirs had used their swords and pistols 


|: 4§uBst an unarmed multitude, both in 
ssttinster and the city, and a consi- 


_ erable number of persons have been 


| Milled or wounded. A reward of five 
_ bundred guineas has been offered for the 
of a person who fired on a mi- 


) disc 
ie 
j tha er, so that it should appear 


be fire-arms have been used against 
te oe In either case, we must de- 
mg situation of the country, in 

L. Vv. 


which such disasters take place: both 
sides are our countrymen, and the mili- 
tary can derive no honour in such a con- 
flict. The causes that led to these un- 
happy events, were little foreseen by the 
person who gave rise to the unpleasant 
discussions, that have been so remark- 
able a feature in the history of last 
month. 

The expedition to Walcheren excited 
very great dissatisfaction in almost every 
class, and an inquiry being moved in the 
House, into the causes of its failure, the 
public was naturally anxious to hear the 
debates on so interesting a subject. This 
curiosity, by no means an improper one, 
was balked by Mr. Yorke, the then 
member for Cambridgeshire, who put 
in force an order of the House, and thus 
excluded all strangers from the gallery. 
This action gave rise to @ question ina 
disputing society, in which the inforce- 
ment of this order was coasidered as an 
outrage upon the public feelings, and the 
placard of the question was as usual post~ 
ed on the walls, with Mr. Yorke’s 
name in large capitals, One of these 

‘acards came into the hands of Mr. 
Yorke, which he brought down to the 
House, complaining of it as a breach of 
privilege; and to the great surprise of 
all, he desired the clause of the Bill of 
Rights to b* read, which states that the 
freedom of speech and debates, or pro- 
ceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned,in any court oF 
place out of parliament. This clause 
was evidently made to preserve the mem- 
bers from suits of law or imprisonment 
for what they uttered in the house; and 
if construed in Mr. Yorke’s sense of 
these words, would indeed make the Bill 
of Rights a bill of wrongs, as it would 
stop all petitions on every bill, as the 
moment any thing was discussed in par- 
liament no question could be raised up- 
on it out of doors. 

The false construction of Mr. Yorke, 
has not, we believe, met with any per- 
son to vindicate it; but on his motion, 
the House decreed the placard to be a 
libel, and committed its author, Mr.Gale 
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Jones, to Newgate, though he express- 
ed his contrition in a very humble man- 
ner for having fallen under the displea- 


sure of the House. 


In this 


case the 


House acted as prosecutor, jtdge, jury, 
and executioner in its own cause; anc 
one of its members not present at the 
time of the commitment, called in ques- 
tion the right of proceeding in apparent- 
ly so arbitrary a manner, and moved 
that Mr. Gale Jones should be released. 
He met, however, with little success, 
having only fourteen on his side, anda 
hundred and fifty-three against him 
His opinions were not shaken by this 
number, but in a letter to his constitu- 
ents, he «tated the whole argument ina 


most forcible an 
mixing certain ex 
their allusion to t 


The letter appeared 


d ar ges 
vy SsIOnS, W 


manner, 
ich, from 


e present state of the 
representation, could not but be offen- 
sive to those persons who came into their 
seats by means, as he called it, at pre- 
sent needless to describe. 


in Cobbett’s 


Weekly Register, which is published on 
a Saturday, and on the Monday tol ow- 


ing it was taken up in the House of 


Commons by Mr. Lethbridge, the 
member for Somersetshire, who moved 


that it was a libel, and the author was 
guilty of a breach of privilege. 


That 


day being dedicated to the Walcheren 
debate, the question on the denounced 
pamphlet was adjourned for a week, 


when the resolutions of Mr. Lethbridge 
were taken up, and produced a debate 
which lasted from about five in the af- 
ternoon till sevén next morning. This 
implies a severe strug le ; but on the 
question being p opesed that Sir Francis 
Burdett should be committed to the 
‘Tower, two hundred and seventy-one 
voted for the commitment, and only 
cighty against it. ‘The Speaker signed 
the warrant, and the news was quickly 
spread through the metropolis. exciting, 
as might naturally be expected, no small 
degree of alarm and curiosity, to sce in 
what manner so extraordwary a pro- 


ceeding would terminate. 


Sir Francis was at his country seat, at 
Wimbledon, when the Speaker signed 
the warrant, and rode to town at his 
Here he found the ser- 
geant’s letter, intimating the duty he 
had to perforin, and soon after the ser- 
geant himself called and had an inter- 
view with Sir Francis, who plainly told 
him that the warrant was illegal, and 


that he would not obey it. The ser- 


usual hour. 





State of Public Affairs. 


jeant left him and informed the Speaker, 


who was displeased at the warrant ne | 


having been exe uted, but seemed very 
much at a loss what should be don 
We shovld have observed that abou 
the door of Sir Francis a considerab} 
multitude was assembled, and the ser. | 
jeant was not prepared at that time with 
any considerable means of violence. 
night several outrages were committed 
on the houses of persons of distinction, 
and the next morning, the Guards placed 
themse vis before the house of Sir Fran 


cis, blocking up almost the way, ani | 


Sir Francis wrote to the sheriff to com 


to his protection. 


During this day the 


serjeant was full of embarra sment how 
to act; a cabinet council was called; be 
had an interview with the prune minis 
ter, conversation with ma.istrates, and, 
at last, an opinion from the attorney 
general, which perplexed the subject 


more than ever. 


Nothing however, 


was done against Sir Francis thir day, 
but orders were sent for the immediate 
aaa of troops with artillery from 


various districts. 


‘The Sunday passed without tumult 
The walks of most people being directed 
towards the house of Sir Francis, from 
which, by the orders of the sheriff, the 
soldiers had witharawn themselves, an 
paraded at some distance each way from 
it, a great multitude was before th 
house, and in the Green Park a bodyd 
foot guards. The marching in of troops 
and artillery from ail quarters ¢x 
strong sensations, and great guns wet 
placed in several squares. It was ¢t 
dent from the appearance of things 
that some strong measures would be 


ken, but no attack was . 


house this night. 


ade on th 
On the next mom 


ing the number of tioops in and abot | 
London was very great, and about ' 

o'clock the whole space of Piccadilly, 
for a considerable distance, was © 


pletely filled with soldiers. A’ 
of people got into the area of Sir fF 
cis's house, and with hammers 


A number 
Fre 
and iD 


struments broke open the lower 
and windows, rushed into t¢ hous, 
opened the hall door, and in a very short 
time the lower part of the house and té 
stairs to Sir Francis’s apartments 
filied with the military. ba 
Sir Francis was sitting in his p= 


ments with his lady an 
the utmost composure, and when © 
serjeant, with a large retinue, 


to the room, calmly asked, by wha * 


fami'y, wis 


rushed 
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thority the peace of his house was thus 
invaded. The serjeant plesded his war- 
rant. but Sir Francis ordered them in 
the king’s name to depart, and enquir- 
ed for the peace officers; but he was 
soon surrounded and hurried down 
stairs into a hackney coach, in which 
he was conveyed. an immerse body of 
troops goiny before and follo wing after, 
tothe Tower, There he was delivered 
to the custody of the constable, Earl 
Moira, who received him with great 
politene.s, and they walked together to 
the apartment, designed for him. <A 
very different cene passed without the 
walls. ‘The so.diers were irritated at 
the hootings of the populace, occasion- 
ally accompanicd with the throwing of 
what came to hand, and on their way 
back used ther swords and pist.Is very 
free y. The degree of irritation is not 
yet known, but an inquiry is set on foot 
in the city, and probably on the meet. 
ing again of the parliament, the whole 
matter will be completely detailed. 
One inquest has, however, brought a 
verdict of wilful murder against an un- 
known person of the life-guards, and 
the place in which the act was commit- 
ted will render it not easy to be account- 
ed for. At the same time, every allow- 
ance shovld undoubtedly be ‘made for 
the state in which call parties weie plac- 
ed, and it is to be hoped that care will 
be taken to avoid in future such horrid 
proceedings. 

The House was occupied in the even- 
ing in the examination of the serjeant 
on the events of this aud the preceding 
days, and hi- examination, together 
with that of the speaker and the Attor- 
ney-gen ral, an! the opinion of the lat- 
ter were ordered to be printed A letter 
also of Sir F. Burdett’s was read, but 
left for consideration to the next day, 
when after some discussion, and the 
House having had some time for reflec- 
tion, it was resolved that it should not 
be noticed; and soon after another let- 
ter from Sir F. Burdett to the Speaker, 
informing him that am action would be 
brought against him for the warraut 
thus illegal:y issued and illegally exe- 
cured, was ordered to lie on the table, 
and after the holidays the house will 
come to a resolution on the subject of 
their future proceedings. 

These extraordinary transactions na- 
turaliy excited a considerable ferment 
inthe city of Westminster. On the first 
Y of the warrant’s being signed, a 
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considerable number signed a requisi- 
tion to calla meeting of the city, to con- 
sider the steps to be taken in consequence 
of this act against their representative, 
and in a very short time the number of 
Signatures amounted to two thousand. 
The High Baiiffin consequence called a 
mecting, which a scmbled in the pa- 
lace-yard, and there were supposed to 
be not less than twenty thousand, who 
attended the summons. The business 
was brough: forward by two very re- 
spectable citizens, and the whole was 
conducted with the utmost order and 
propriety, the resolutions, petition to 
the House of Commons, and letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett, being unanimously 
agreed to. The resolutions and letter 
contained, in the strongest terms, their 
approbation of the pe of their re- 
presentative, and the letter in particular 
was filled with marks of the most affec- 
tionate attachment 

The petition, which was also termed 
a remonstrance, was presented in the 
evening of the day in which it was 
drawn up, to the House of ommons, by 
Lord Cochrane, Great disapprobation 
was manifested at the term remonstrance, 
and also at the language of the petition, 
which expressed the feclings of the city 
at the indignity offered to it in the per- 
son of their beloved representative, theic 
approbation of his letter, their convic- 
tion of the necessity of a reform in the 
House of Commons, their call upon the 
House to release their member, and to 
co-operate with him in producing the 
desired change in the representation, 
After considerable debate, the petition 
was suffered -o lie upon the table, and 
it i, not unlikely that similar petitions 
will be presented from various parts of 
the kingdom. Notices have been given 
of meetings or requisitions for meetings, 
and the question is undoubtedly of such 
high importance, that we trust the 
House will meet it with calmness and 
prudence, and act in such a manner as 
may be for the general interests of the 
<ou try. 

The g.eat object having been thus se- 
cured, the army, assembled upon this 
occasion, gradually separated and ree 
turned to their former positions. Every 
thing was quiet in the metropolis; a 
at Ay ive mecting nthe city. o@ 4 con- 
vivial occasion, at wh. several meme 
bers of parliamn.nt were prooemt, the 
health of Sir Fiancis burdets was drunk 
with the greatest cuiuusiasm, Different 
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of course were the opinions entertained 
in other places on his conduct, some 
reprobating his resistance, and others 
thinking that it was — beyond 
its proper term; but the fact is, that 
consistently with his opinions in the let- 
ter to his constituents, he could not act 
otherwise than he did. He had declar- 
ed the Speaker’s warrant to be illegal, 
the enforcement of it was, therefore, ne- 
cessarily left to those who had drawn it 
up and signed it. He moved about as 
he used to do at other times, neither 
courting an opportunity of resistance, 
nor secreting humse!f. He kept the doors 
of his house shut, as every man has a 
right to do against those whom he does 
not choose to admit, and the breaking 
open of his house with an armed force 
shews an act of power, but by no means 
that such an act is consistent with the 
laws of the land. But the vacillations 
of those who at last enforced the war- 
rant cannot easily be vindicated. If re- 
course was to be had to military force, 
that might as well have been done on 
the first as on the last day, and the alarm 
occasioned in the minds of men by such 
novel scenes, might at least have been 
mitigated by a speedier termination of 
the great question at issue between a 
single unarmed man and the whole 
power of administration. 

The House at the beginning of this 
business was employed in the Walcheren 
inquiry, but the whole was absorbed in 
the more important question, the right 
of the House of Commons to imprison at 
their pleasure a subject of Great Britain, 
on a point which they have, not being 
on oath, pre-determined to be a libel. 
Mr. Jones's imprisonment had brought 
the question forward, and as Sir Francis 
Burdett could not obtain his release on 
the ground of law, so was Sir Samuel 
Romilly equally unsuccessful. ‘The lat- 
ter having already given his opinion on 
the confinement, moved the a that 
Mr. Jones should be released, on the 
grounds that he had been punished more 
than sufficiently forthe offence, inthe eyes 
even of those who considered him guilty 
of an offence, and sentenced him to the 
prison, But the motion was resisted on 
the presumed necessity of the prisoner 
petitioning for his release, andthe Heuse 
concurring ig that opinion, the punish- 
ment of Mr. Jones does not seem likely 
to be mitigated, and he will remain in 
prison till the end of the sessions. This 
gemticman, it secms, is from the Princi- 
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ality, and the town of Cacrmarthe, 
6 had a meeting on the subject of his 
confinement, and that of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and drawn up some very gi. 
rited resolutions, as also a petition to 
orm to be presented after the 
olidays. 

Important questions will thus be agi 
tated; and the Catholic quesgion is p 
to come forward, and under better aus. 
pices than before, as many petitions are 

resented or to be presented frem lar 
fodies of Protestants, who now sce the 
foily of intolerance, and are willing to 
admit their brethren, believers in Christ 
but of different opinions, to an equal 
ep 08 bse of civil rights. We shall 

e happy to announce in our next, that 
this spirit is become more general, and 
that Protestants do not retain their pre 
judices at atime when the Catholics have 
given them up, and are willing to admit 
on the continent their Protestant brethe 
ren to all their civil advantages. 

Whilst England has been thus dis- 
tracted, different scenes have occupied 
the attention of France. The marriage 
of the Emperor has produced all the fee 
tive splendour which might be expected 
from a nation so calculated to make a 
grand display on these occasions, The 
Emperor was married according to the 
law of his country, twice, first before 
the civil authorities, when the civil con- 
tract was ratified, and then before the 
Catholic altar when the priest gave the 
nuptial benediction. This system is 
wisely adopted upon the liberal plan 
that no diffrculty shall occur in the mar- 
riage of subjects on account of their relie 
gious persuasions. Every person is oblig- 
ed to appear first before the magistrate, 
and then he may go to what religious 
community he pleases for the comple- 
tion of his contract. Thus perfect reli- 
gious liberty is established in this respect 
in France, and they have farther this ad- 
vantage, that all marriages are regis 
in an official manner, kept under the 
care of the civil powers, and an abstract 
is easily obtained from the register. 
This improvement might be adopted in 
England, where the registers being kept 
in _— churches, it is often found very 
difficult to trace one out, of a marriage 
ata distant period. Had the register 
been kept in the county office, the re 
ference to it would be easy; and bo 
for the sake cf property, and for the 
consciences of those who do not belong 


to the church of England, we may hope 
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to see that in this respect we shall not 
be too proud to borrow from our neigh- 
bours. 

In the midst of his festivities, the Em- 
peror is not unmindful of other concerns, 
and he is carrying on his antiecommercial 
schemes with greatardour. The Ame- 
ricans are in consequence the sufferers, 
and their losses amount it is said to an 
immense sum. Such a system cannot 
last for ever, but it fills his country and 
the countries under his influence with 
custom-house officers, whose numbers 
will equal that of the monks, and be as 
great a plague to trade as the latter 
were to religion. 

The new Germanic body is taking a 
consistency, and approaching nearer 
every day toa aT with the old 
body. A meeting is talked of, of the 
great Confederation, and instead of the 
aor ays. of representations we shall 
probably see a diet, consisting of a king- 
ly instead of an clectoral college, to 
which the deputies of the few remaining 
sovereign princes will be admittec, and 
there will be a college also for the depu- 
ties oftowns. <A jurisdiction simular to 
that of Weslar is also talked of, but in- 
stead of the Roman law the code of Na- 
poleon will be the standard, and it is not 
=o that as much employment 
will be found for lawyers under the new 
as the old code. 

The king of Westphalia has received 
the homage of his new subjects of Han- 
over, and has ordered home all who are 
serving in foreign corps, under pain of 
confiscation of property. ‘The Primate 
of Frankfort is shortly to receive Hanau 
and Fulda, and Bavaria is to be put in 
possession of Ratisbon. The king of 
Holland is returned home safe to his 
curtailed dominions, which are guaran- 
tied to him by the Emperor, under a 
treaty by which he is to provide a squa- 
dron for the great nation, keep a body 
of French troops, and enter into all the 
regulations of the anti-commercial system. 

Russia does not seem to have made 
any progress against the Turks, but the 
latter have been guilty of some irregu- 
larities near the French barrier, which 
May afford a sufficient pretext for the 
French carrying their arms into Greece. 
If this should be the case, We Can scarce 

Y doubt that the Austrians will be in 
motion also, and a partition of the Tur- 
“* territories in Europe may take 

a before the summer is over. ‘The 
France Renee between Austria and 
» Ue marriage, and the present 
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state of affairs, seem to indicate that 
this long expected transaction will not 
admit of further delay, As to England, 
it will be impossible for her to be other 
than a looker on, except that she may 
seize a few isles in the Mediterranean, 
which would be happy to partake of her 
industry and protection. 

Spain has not yet submitted entirely 
to the Napoleon dynasty; but the real 
state of the country is little known. 
The eastern part is said to be tranquile 
lised, and the French are bringing great 
force against Cadiz. The resistance 
also may be expected to be great, yet 
we can see no reason to imagine that 
the siege will be raised by the efforts of 
any army of natives coming to its re 
lief. During this time also the go- 
vernment of the French is gaining great 
strength, and the Spaniard, finding him- 
self relieved from much of the ancient 
oppression, will be little likely to sigh 
for the return of a Bourbon to carry 
him back to his former bigotry and sla- 
very. If we know little of Spain, still 
less are we acquainted with the real 
siate of its colonies; but their independ- 
ence, if the war lasts between France 
and England, is inevitable. 

Portugal is safe under the protection 
of the English and the Portuguese iu our 
pay. How long this may last time will 
discover; but it seems most probable 
that France will leave us there at case 
till Cadiz is taken ; and then, when the 
affairs of Spain are completely settled, 
an irruption may be expected into Por- 
tugal. The prince regent is said to have 
expressed a wish to be nearer his ane 
cient dominions, and to have chosen 
Madcira for his residence ; but we should 
not imagine him likely to exchange the 
certainty of a great empire for the un- 
certainty of a small kingdom. The 
Brasils are capable of being made far 
greater than any dominion now in Eus 
rope. Their trade with this country 
is increasing, and important improve 
ments will be the consequence in the 
western world. The approaching sum- 
mer will produce sogheline considerable 
changes; but we have lived in such 
eventful times, that nothing can now 
astonish us, Happy sheuld we be, if 
there was such a change in all our 
minds, that should make us as anxious 
for the thorough establishment of 
Christ's kingdom, as we are now inte- 
rested in the little events of nations 
which have in view only mistaken no- 
tions of worldly prosperity. 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS ON MORALS Ayg 
THEOLOGY, IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1510, 


xr. Select List. 

An Essay on the Existence and Influ- 
ence of the Devil. By R. Wright. Is. 

The Judgment of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Nicholl, LL. D. Official Principal 
of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in 
a Cause promoted by Kemp against 
Wickes, Clerk, for refusing to bury the 
Infant Child of two of his Parishioners, 
who had been baptized by a Dissenting 
Minister. ‘Taken in short hand by Mr. 
Gurney. 15s. 6d. 

Report of the Society for preventing 
wanton Cruelty to Brute Animals. In- 
stituted at Liverpool, Oct. 25, 1809. 
8vo. 16 pp. 

Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, as it relates to Capital Punish- 
ments; and on the Mode in which it is 
administered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. 
35. 

Novum Testamentum Grace. Tex- 
tum ad fidem codicum, versionum, et 
patrum recensuit, et lectionis vzricta- 
tem, adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach. 
Edit. nov. 2 vols. 8vo. al. as. 6d. 

Remarks on the Version of the New 
Testament, lately edited by the Unita- 
rians, with the Title of “ An Improved 
Version, &c.” Being a dispassionate 
Appeal to Christians of various Denomi- 
nations, on some of the First and most 

enerally received Doctrines of the Bible. 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, M. A. 
Rector of Biddenden, Kent, Author of 
the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1805, 
&c. Bvo. gs. 

2. Publications relating to the Fubilee, 
October 25, 1809. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 

The Loyal Subject. A Sermon. By 

Joseph Cockin, of Halifax. rs. 
3. Sermons on the Fast Day. 

The Consequences of Unjust War; a 
Discourse delivered at Newbury; to 
which Authorities, in confirmation of 
what is advanced in the Discourse, are 
appended. By J. Bicheno, M. A, 4s. 

rsonal and National Humiliation A 
Sermon delivered on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1810. By P. Heughton, Mini- 
ster of Princes Street Chapel, Westmin- 
ster, Is. 

4. Sermons in Volumes. 

Seripture Characters, in a Series of 

3 





Practical Sermons, preached at $. 
James’s Church, Bath. By the Rey 
R. Warner, Curate of that Parish. « 

Satan's Devices Exposed, in Foy 
Sermons. By Thomas Knowles, B. 4 
Curate of Humberstone, in the Couny 
of Lincoln. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

Eighteen Sermons, for the Use of Fi 
milies. By the Same. 8vo. 6s. 

The Singing Skeletons; being th 
Outlines of 36 Sermons, preached in and 
about London ; with appropriate Hymns 
Part I. By Richard Newman, 15. 6d. 

5. Single Sermons. 

The Characteristic Principles of the 
Gospel, illustrated and defended: a Ser 
mon preached for the Benefit of the Lon. 
don Female Penitentiary, at Dr. Win 
ters’s Meeting-House,New Court, Carey 
Street. By John Styles. 1s. 

A Sermon, sented at his Majesty's 
Chapel, at Whitehall, January 21, 1819, 
at the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. By Francs 
Haggitt,D.D. 1s. Gd. 

Obedience the Path to Religious 
Knowledge ; a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's 
on Sunday, Jan. 28, 1810. By Daniel 
Wilson, M. A. Vice Principal of &. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Minister of 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 15.64 

The Fall of David; a Sermon upoo 
2 Sam, ii. 1. preached All Saints Church, 
Bath, on Sunday, March 4, t810. By 
Lucius Coghlan, D. D. 1s. 6d. 

The Advantages which Religion may 
derive from Learning ; a Sermon pre 
ed before the Friends of the Protestant 
Dissenting Grammar School, at Mill 
Hill, at . 5 Rev. Mr. Gaffee’s Meeting: 
House, New Broad Street, Jan. 1 
1810. By James Bennett, of Romsey; 
Hants. 1s 

6. Controversy. 

A Vindication of the London Femak 
Penitentiary, in Reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas's Objections to that Instituto 
contained in his late Appeal to the 
lic. By G. Hodson. 8vo. 2s. 


The Pastor and Deacon examinedy™ 


Candid Remarks on the Rev. John Th» — 
mas’s Appeal, in Vindication of M* 
William Hale’s Character, and in ; 
sition to Female Penitentiarics. 








AND 





which are added, a Critique on Mr. 
Hale’s Reply; and Five Letters in con- 
futation of his new Objections. By Wil- 
lair Esq. 258. 

ge tere oor LMissected; or, the Di- 
vine Prero atives a served and Calvin- 
ism vindicated. “y W. Tucker. 42s. 

St. Paul against Calvin; or, a full 
Exposition and Elucidation of the gth 
Chapter of his Epistle to the Romans; 
whereby the Fal e¢ Glosses of the Cal- 
yinists on that Portion of Scripture are 
clearly refued. By the Rev. Edward 
Smyth, formerly of Trinity Coilege, 
Dublin. 12mo. 3s. ' 

A Defence of Calvinism ; or Strictures 
on a Recent Publication, entitled “ St. 
Paul against Calvin.” By W. Roby. 2s. 

Testimonics from Ancient Authors, 
in favour of Adult Baptism; being Ex- 
tracts from a Pamphlet, by J. Gill, 
D.D. fs. 

Believers’ Baptism Defended. Remarks 
on a Pamphlet entitled, “ Baptism,” in 
a Letters to a Friend. By J. Jarman, 
Nottingham. 6d. 

The Papistical Crisis, proving that 
the Catholi Claim, cannot be conceded 
to without endangering both the Mo- 
narchy and the Constitution. 2s. 6d. 

7. Edu: ation. 

Thoughts on Education. 
Benson, 12mo. §s. 

8. Poetry. 

The Age: a Poem, Moral, Political, 
and Metaphysical, in 10 books, 8vo. 
7s 6d. 

The Patriot's Vision; a Poem. To 
which is added, a Monody on the Death 
of the Rt. Hon. C.J. Fox. 2s. 6d. 

Select Poems from the Hesperides, or 
Works, both Human and Divine, of 
Robert Herrick, Esq. with occasional 
Rematks, by J}. N. Accompanied al o 
with the Head, Autographe, and Seal, 
of the Poet. 8s. 

. Biography. 

Memoirs Z eo tae Rev. J. Clark. 
By W. Jay. 5s. 6d. 

10. Miscellaneous. 

The Philosophy of Human Society, 
in its Origin, Progress, Improveability, 
and present Awful (risis. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ. 
By the Author of the Refuge. 2s. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ: arranged according to the 
order of time, and in the cract words of 


By Miss 
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the Four Evangelists ; an Account of 
the Principal Jewish Sects and Parties; 
and the Prophetic History of Christ. 
Illustrated by 47 plates. Royal 8vo. 
rl. 11s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Present State of the 
Established Church, and the Inicease of 
Protestant Dissenters, By an Attentive 
Observer. 2s. 

Critical Remarks on Detached Pas- 
sages of the New ‘Testament, particu- 
larly the Revelation of Saint John. By 
the late French Lawrence, LL. D. 
M. P. 6s. 

A Friendly Gift for Servants and Ap- 
prentices, By the Author of “ Lessons 
for Youn Persons in Humble Life.”’ 6d. 

Jus Ecclesiasticum Anglicanum: or, 
the Government of the Church of Eng- 
land, exemplified and illustrated. By 
Nathaniel Highmore, Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, &c. gto. ab rs. 

Kemarks on the Favourable and Un- 
favourable Signs of the Present Times, 
in reference te the Church of God in 
this Kingdom, the State of the Nation, 
and the Interests of Religion in the 
World at large. By John Holloway. 
1s. 6d. 

A Warning to the British Nation, on 
the Principles of Toleration, including 
a Petition tothe King. 2s. 6d. 

Interesting Particulars in the Second 
Voyage of the Missionary Ship the 
Duff By W. H. Superintendant of the 
Mission. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

11. New Editions. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times, By 
T. Fuller, B. D. With a Preface, . by 
James Hinton, M. A. Oxford. 18mo, 
2>. 6d. 

Eschol, a Cluster of the Fruit of Ca- 
naan brought to the Borders, for the 
Encouragement of the Saints travellin 
thitherward with their Faces camel 
Zion; or Rules of Direction for the 
Walking of the Saints in Fellowship, 
according to the Order of the Gospel. 
By John Owen, D. D. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on Regeneration; whercin 
its Nature, Necessity, and Evidences, 
are considered and practically improved. 
By Joseph Barber. 2d edition, corrected 
and improved. 3s. 

The Counsels of Prudence; a Sermon 
to Young People. By Dr. Larduer. 
A new Edition, 4d, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The anonymous letter from Chichester, inclosing a donation for the orphan ee 


children of Marv. Sranpevens, shall be inserted in the next Number, Th, 
following sums have been received on this account ; viz. 

5 

I 

Oo 


From Chichester (alluded to above) 
B eens 


G. 


»OoO°Os 
ao o BR 





Various small sums have been received for Mr. Srone. 





The Second Part of “ The Returning Prodigal” has been sent to the Editor for 
Tue Curist1an Tract Society: he is desired to state, that the First Part has 
been unexpectedly delayed in the Press, but will, it is hoped, soon make its ap. 
pearance, together with some other Tracts. 





We are under the necessity of postponing to the next month, “ The Remarks 
of the Reviewer of the I. V. on ‘ One of the Editors’ ’ Letter,” the continuation 
of the Review of Carpenter’s “ Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel,” athe Re- 
view of Mrs. Cappe’s “ Life of Christ,” and various small articles of Review, 
for the long neglect of which we have to entreat the indulgence of our friends. 





The following communications are intended for publication, viz. 

T. P. on the Moral Evidence and Influence of the Material Doctrine. —Mn 
Nightingale on the Rev. John Weslcy’s tribute to the character of Servetus.— 
Melanchton’s Jewish Creed.—T wo Juvenile Productions of Locke’s.x—The Country 
Schoolmaster, on his Remarks on the Improved Version.—V. F.’s Prayer on the 
Morning of an Execution——Mr. Marsom’s Answer to Inquiries on the Pre-exist- 
ence of Christ.—A. M, P.’s Lines to a Friend on her Birth-day.—X. X.’s Argu- 
ments in Favour of a National Church. : 





The paradox of the “ Christian,” that miracles obscure the evidence of Chris- 
tianity, is to us orga re ; we have been accustomed to think, that Chris- 
tianity must stand gr fall with the Resurrection of Christ. We would recommend 
to the “ Christian” to peruse Dr. Campbell's Dissertation, in answer to Mr. Hume's 
Essay on Miracles. 

The corrections and additions to the obituary of the Rev. John Baker, appear to 
us too unimportant to be suffered to take place of some one of the numerous artis 
cles which are pressing for admission into our narrow page. 








Primitivus on the Decline of Presbyterian Congregations shall be inserted in the 
next number, in which we shall wind up this discussion. 





We cannot, consistently with propriety, publish the fact, reported by “ Ag 
Enemy to Pulpit Scurrility,” unless authenticated by his name. 

The only punishment that we would advise Unus and his friends to inflict upon 
the “ fanatical” disturbers of am Unitarian auditory, by sneers, and signs 
conversation, is, that of showing the excellence of their faith by their charity. - \ 





Mr. Woodbam requests us to make the following alteration in the postscript of his 
letter in our last number, p, 122, 3. After the words “ not his own,” he wishes 
to have substituted as follows ; om the improbability of a future state of rewards and 
punishments; and which sentiments did not arite from the unscriptural doctrine of tbe 
Resurrection of the Body, but originated probably from their disbelief of the Plates 
notion of the soul. 

ERRATA. 


P. 136. col. 1. 1. 10. from the bottom, for ‘* Dawe’s,”’ read Dazves’. 
— 157. col 2. 1. 2. for“ and notorious,” read or notorious. 

— 159. col. 2. L 18. for“ awake,” read awaken. 

— 160, Correspondence, in |. 2. of the second paragraph, for “ one,” read a. 
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